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GERMAN ARMY. 
PART FIRST. 


Tue German army is the German nation, since every able-bodied 
man in the empire, from the age of twenty to forty-five, is obliged by 
law to render military service to his country during a fixed number of 
years. There are now in Germany nearly five millions of men who 
have been trained, for at least two years, as soldiers,—a proportion of 
one to ten of the population,—the result of the system of compulsory 
service with the colors. The nation lives, in fact exists, for the army, 
since its life depends on it, threatened as it is by implacable enemies on 
its eastern and western frontiers. Modern Germany has been created 
by physical force,—the army,—not by statesmanship, and its domi- 
nating position in Europe rests on the power that called it into exist- 
ence. It is, therefore,a military nation by necessity, and its army con- 
stitutes the first and most indispensable institution of the empire. Civil 
institutions are but of secondary importance, the profession of arms 
being the most honorable and essential, and therefore the. emperor’s 
trade, represented by his uniform, stands first, to which all others must 
pay honor and tribute. The spirit of the army is the spirit of the 
nation, and its character the character of its people. The powers exer- 
cised by the ruler of this great empire and the warlike character of 
his people are the same as when Cesar attempted their subjugation, 
the difference being that produced by the development of two thousand 
years. Then, as now, the sword was mightier than the pen, and the 
principle that might is right has not been very materially changed by 

centuries of Christian civilization. 
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The government of the empire is based on the constitution of the 
16th of April, 1871, and the legislative functions are vested in the 
Bundesrath or Federal Council, which represents the states of Ger- 
many as our Senate represents the States of the Union, and in the 
Reichstag, which represents the people, the members of which are 
elected by the suffrage of all males over twenty-five years, with the ex- 
ception of officers and soldiers of the standing army. The Bundes- 
rath or Senate determines the bills to be presented to the House or 
Reichstag, and confirms or rejects those passed by the latter. 

The emperor has the power to dissolve the Reichstag, which he 
promptly does when its action does not meet with his approval, or 
when his measures meet with its disapproval. A new election must 
take place within sixty days after dissolution, and the House must con- 
vene inside of ninety days thereafter. The appeal to the people is 
usually followed by the election of members who are amenable to im- 
perial measures under the threat of the horrors of a foreign war. 
Nominally, the people legislate through their representatives, but prac- 
tically War-Lord William IT. governs the empire. 

The autocratic character of government has been frequently evi- 
denced, as in the forced passage of the septinnate bill in 1887, and 
lately in that of the Caprivi bill. In the former case, Chancellor Bis- 
marck bluntly but truly informed the Reichstag that it was merely a 
matter of courtesy to ask them to pass the bill, and Caprivi reminded 
them of the same fact, but less forcibly, in connection with his pet 
measure, 

The army is a national educational establishment for the training of 
the young men of the country who have reached their twenty-first year, 
in which they learn the virtues of loyalty, promptness, diligence, and 
obedience, which form the groundwork of good citizenship. The course 
at this great public school is both theoretical and practical and wisely 
formed to improve the minds and bodies of its pupils. It graduates 
about two hundred and fifty thousand young men annually, who enter 
into civil pursuits much better prepared and with better hopes of suc- 
cess for having served two years with the colors. This large detail of 
young men to this national setting up and military establishment has 
not a baneful influence, to any marked eéxtent, as some assert, on the 
agricultural, commercial, and professional interests of the nation. 

German territory is densely populated, there being one hundred and 
forty-five to the square mile, and the population, unlike that of France, 
is rapidly increasing, for German families ar2 notoriously prolific, such 
that, at the present rate, the population will reach‘one hundred millions 
in the middle of the next century. The enlistment of this large num- 
ber of young men yearly merely provides occupation and livelihood 
for the surplus population, and is not a waste of the resources of the 
country, nor is it detrimental to the financial interests of the nation, 
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since there are plenty left to promote these interests in every industrial 
department. In this manner the standing army, instead of being a 
curse, is a blessing to the nation, and constitutes the practical solution 
of the much-mooted proposition,—nations owe to their citizens a means 
of support. Germany is not overrun with idle men and tramps, and 
her cities are not terrorized by organized bands crying for bread and 
employment, as is the case in countries who pride themselves in having 
only a nominal standing army. She has paid during the last twenty 
years two billion seven huridred million dollars for national defense, 
and of the nine hundred million dollars required this year to maintain 
peace in Europe, she contributes one hundred and ninety million dol- 
lars, of which one hundred and sixty million dollars is for the support 
of her army, equaling about what the United States annually appro- 
priates for pensioning the relics of our late civil war. In 1860 our 
politicians cried, ‘“‘ We want no army,” as they do now, and we then 
had only a handful, as we now have; consequence, we are paying one 
hundred and sixty million dollars annually for pensions. History gen- 
erally repeats itself. Germany maintains a large standing army to 
avoid paying enormous sums for pensions, and her policy in this re- 
spect appears to be confirmed and approved by the commanding position 
she occupies in the family of nations. It certainly has not endangered 
her national existence or international credit, and there are no surface 
indications that in the future it will be any more apt to do so. 

The current belief that a general European war is close at hand is 
based on the assumption that the cost of the armies maintained by the 
principal powers exceeds their resources, and that consequently there 
must be war or bankruptcy. Facts brought to bear on the matter 
prove there is actually no ground for the assumption. Germany, 
France, Russia, and Austria give no signs of any special distress, and, 
indeed, give evidence of increasing prosperity, so that should war break 
out, it will be because nations want to fight, not because they are forced 
to it by army expenditure. 

The emperor is commander-in-chief of the army ai navy, and the 
bill of 1893, increasing the numerical strength of the army and deter- 
mining its peace effective expressly states, “The emperor will regulate 
the annual contingent of recruits that are to be incorporated into the 
army in such a manner that our resources for national defense will be 
fully utilized. He has by this clause full power to act, without being 
questioned as to details by a meddlesome if not altogether refractory 
congress. It is this centralization of the supreme command in one 
person that the great moral superiority of the German army consists. 
There is not a continual change of commanders every time a new par- 
liament is elected or a cabinet is overthrown, but the unity of command, 
" system, and purpose is transmitted from father to son, thus developing 
year by year and perfecting the different parts of the war establish- 
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ment into a harmonious and perfect whole. All orders are given in 
-the name of the emperor, and an intelligently regulated corps of offi- 
cers facilitates and assures their execution. Thus compliance with 
orders which no one dares to counteract or discuss, from the highest to 
the lowest in rank, is the result of all the intermediate wills and intel- 
ligences requiring but one initial direction to effect the object indicated. 
It is in this that the most real solid and unquestionable superiority of 
the German army organization consists. 

The German empire comprises twenty-five states, which may be 
called the United States of Northern Europe, consolidated into one 
confederacy, as a consequence of the glorious campaign of 1870. 

This magnificent structure is mainly due to the admirably organ- 
ized German army and not a little to the massive brain power and 
indomitable will of Bismarck, justly called the Iron Chancellor. His 
masterly hand guided and ruled the nation during the nominal reign 
of the venerable Emperor William I. His motto was “ Wer nicht 
vertrieben werden will mus vertreiben,”’ to which he did ample justice in 
practice and which, translated into military parlance, though not very 
classical, means, ‘‘ He that does not wish to be jumped must jump.” 
Combined with commanding qualities of the very highest character, 
Bismarck was often the slave of an uncontrollable temper, during the 
paroxysms of which he proceeded to jump his subordinates,—an occu- 
pation in which a few mediocre military autocrats excel,—until he 
finally experienced the peculiar sensation himself and was succeeded 
by General Caprivi as prime minister. Bismarck while in power was 
the great exponent of Cesarism, with which he diligently impregnated 
the mind of the reigning monarch, and he reaped the bitter fruits of 
his precepts of absolutism at the hands of an ungrateful sovereign. 

It was mainly through his indefatigable efforts the septinnate bill 
was passed in 1887, notwithstanding the determined opposition it met 
in the Reichstag. During this obstinately contested fight the great 
minister declared to that assembly that under the new military organ- 
ization the country would be able to place a million of soldiers upon 
her eastern frontier, a million on her western, and still have a million 
to spare, at which the astonishment of Europe was profound. This 
was not an idle boast, for Germany has to-day, 1894, the limit for 
which the increase was asked, three millions of educated soldiers as the 
immediate effect of that law. 

Chief among the twenty-five states that compose the German 
empire are Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg, which con- 
tribute their quota to the imperial army in proportion to their popula- 
tion. The imperial army is a confederate body and not a perfectly 
homogeneous one, for jealousies, ambitions, and animosities frequently 
are visible on the surface of its internal economy ; hence the present 
tendency to Prussianize it,—that is, centralize it and obliterate com- 
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pletely its confederate form and spirit by the infusion of Prussian 
officers through its various ramifications. This policy is evidenced by 
the recent friction between the emperor and the king of Wiirtemberg, 
which resulted in relieving the general commanding the Wiirtemberg 
troops, the formation of a military cabinet in that kingdom, and nomi- 
nation of the Prussian General Falkenstein, an officer of the general 
staff in Berlin, as its head, thus virtually depriving the king of all 
authority over the Thirteenth Corps, his quota to the imperial army. 

The confederation of states is governed by the constitution adopted 
on the 16th of April, 1871, which provides that the kingdoms of Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg shall have each its own war minister and 
war ministry for the management of its own military affairs, the 
Prussian war ministry attending to its own and those of the imperial 
army at large. For war purposes all are under the direct orders of 
the emperor and conform to the orders and regulations in peace and 
war issued by the Prussian war ministry. Thus the quotas of Saxony 
and Bavaria, comprising the Twelfth and First and Second Bavarian 
Corps, are nominally under the command of their respective kings, 
who have the privilege of appointing their own officers and participate 
in the advantages offered by military educational establishments within 
the Prussian kingdom. In matters relating to organization, recruit- 
ing, training, pay, and mobilization, they are required to conform to 
the regulations-of the Prussian minister of war, but not strictly so in 
matters of uniform and minor details, although the tendency is to 
assimilate closely to the Prussian pattern. 

The emperor as commander-in-chief has power to declare war 
when German territory is invaded, but not otherwise without the 
sanction of the Federal Council. 

The expenses of the war establishment are borne equally by the 
people of the different states, excepting the members of the imperial 
family and the families of the kings and princes of the states that 
form the empire, who are not obligated to either serve in the army or 
pay taxes. These exceptions constitute a growing evil in more than 
one sense of the word, and form a subject of public discontent, since, 
besides being free from taxation, the hereditary princes of these states 
receive from the empire $10,000,000 in yearly stipends. The emperor 
draws $4,250,000 yearly from the national treasury, which with the 
proceeds from his private estates makes him the wealthiest sovereign 
in Europe. 

The subject of revenue is the vital question in Germany to-day, 
and indeed the funds required for carrying out-the provisions of the 
Caprivi bill are not collected, not even the method of taxation deter- 
mined. 

The commander-in-chief is required to see that the troops called 
for by law are actually present, not merely on paper, and fit for duty, 
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that uniformity is maintained in all branches of the service. He ex- 
ercises this prerogative by frequently turning out the Berlin garrisons, 
without a moment’s warning, at any hour of the night, for some move- 
ment or sham-battle at the large exercise ground in the suburbs of the 
town, Tempelhoferfelde, and this often to the discomfiture and chagrin 
of old and young officers. He is empowered to inspect the contin- 
gents of the several states at such times as he deems fit, and to issue 
orders in relation thereto. He determines the effectives, grouping, and 
distribution of the annual contingents of the different states for the 
standing army, as well as the organization of the reserves, locates gar- 
risons, orders the mobilization of any part of the army at any time, but 
especially for the fall and winter maneuvres. This he does through 
his chief of staff, General Schlieffen. 

Every German soldier in his oath of enlistment swears to obey the 
emperor unconditionally as commander-in-chief of the army, even to 
the extent of shooting down his father and mother, sisters and brothers. 
The swearing in of recruits is on a grand scale and accompanied with 
the utmost pomp and splendor in the presence of the emperor. The 
recruit is impressed from the first with the importance and dignity of 
his profession, and learns at the very threshold that blind’ obedience is 
the paramount virtue of a soldier. 

Discipline is strictly enforced by a severe code of punishments. 
Officers frequently do not exert themselves as much as they should in 
gaining the sympathy and hearts of their men, their devotion and best 
efforts, and a sentiment of duty done for duty’s sake. Too frequently 
discipline is maintained by means of repression and fear of bodily pun- 
ishment, inflicted too often with savage brutality, to a point of even 
causing suicide. The German army recorded one hundred and twenty- 
seven suicides during the month of December, 1892, the majority of 
which was attributed to this cause. The number of suicides in the 
army is in the proportion of ninety-one to every one hundred thousand 
of the enlisted men. Extreme severity in disciplinary measures are 
exceptional, for generally a captain occupies the position of father to 
his company and his punishments are accordingly tempered. 

The German army of to-day is not only the corner-stone of the 
great German empire, but one of the most perfect fighting machines 
ever devised by human power and skill. The cause of this perfection 
is clearly not to be found in any special combativeness inherent in the 
German, whom we are accustomed to regard as stolid and peace-loving, 
and whose philosophical temperament is less suited apparently for the 
terrible risks of the battle-field than the impetuotis disposition of the 
Frenchman. In modern warfare, however, success will be less often 
decided by some exceptionally heroic feat of arms than by the perfect 
tion of the organization which enables a general to depend upon his 
troops, being thoroughly reliable at a stated time and place. The 
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Germans seem to possess this perfect organization, and they are noted 
for the painstaking accuracy which they devote to every detail of the 
military machine. The German soldier is more than a,mere part of 
a machine ; he is intelligent, frequently highly educated, and has, con- 
trary to the popular belief, an imaginative side to his character, which 
enables him at the call of duty to perform deeds of heroism equal to 
any that are recorded in military annals. Such is the material of 
which the German army is composed, and in the use of this material 
it will be seen that a surprising amount of sagacity has been brought 
to bear. 

The German War Department has made few mistakes in the treat- 
ment of military problems, and this is undoubtedly owing to the able 
men it has always had at its head and to the fact that the army is the 
first consideration in the empire and commands its very best talent. 
The Germans recognize the profession of arms the most honorable, as 
it is the most essential career in the country. It is accordingly highly 
honored and esteemed, and retains the service of a great proportion of 
the ablest men of the nation. The late lamented Field-Marshal von 
Moltke, the great chief of staff, but yet only chief of staff, had much 
to do with the organization and reputation of the modern German 
army. He deservedly possessed the love and confidence of the army 
and the people, and had the high honor of offering Napoleon III., at 
Sedan, terms of capitulation—terms most severe. His military and 
official career was guided by the principle “ Erst wdagen, dann wagen,” 
first weigh, then dare,—“ be sure you are right and then go ahead.” 


CORPS OF OFFICERS. 


The German corps of officers forms the intellectual and moral 
aristocracy of the nation. In an army so highly educated as that of 
Germany, a very high moral and educational standard must be de- 
manded from its leaders, and to promote this has been the constant 
care of the rulers of the country. The great feature of the German 
corps of officers is its homogeneity. From the Russian frontier to the 
French, from the Alps to the Baltic, in every German officer’s mess 
will be found exactly the same stamp of man. Every officer is pre- 
sumably at court, and thus the social position of German officers is 
very high. This position is due largely to the intimate way in which 
the reigning families are associated with them. : 

Almost without exception all the male members of those houses 
belong to the army or navy, and constantly wear the uniform; thus, 
rulers and officers become identified in the minds of the people. The 
army register of 1895 shows that out of two hundred and fifty-three 
cavalry officers of the Garde du Corps, thirty-two are princes, seventy- 
three counts, thirty-six barons, and one hundred and twelve have only 
the right to the prefix “von,” a title of nobility simply. In some 
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regiments of the Garde du Corps the latter are very much in the 
minority ; for example, in the regiment of the Garde du Corps, com- 
manded by Prince Leopold, there are two princes, seventeen counts, 
two barons, and seven simply nobles. In the First Dragoons of the 
Garde they are all titled except nine, and the smallest yearly income 
of an officer in the Cuirassier Regiment Garde du Corps is ten thousand 
dollars. : 

The emperor himself served his.term in the First Foot Guard 
Regiment, which he entered at the age of ten, and his son, who entered 
at a like age, is a captain of one of its companies now. Prince George, 
Duke of Saxony, is general in the Twelfth Corps, and Prince Arnulf 
of Bavaria is general of the First Bavarian Corps. 

The constant wearing of the uniform in itself confers a great 
amount of prestige, as an officer dressed in the emperor’s uniform 
dare not misbehave himself, and in this manner the people have al- 
ways their officers before them and learn to look up to them as models 
of behavior in public. How different in some countries, where officers 
seem to be ashamed to wear their uniforms in public, forgetting that 
it is in many instances their only badge of merit. Brave, polished, 
expert in his profession, the soul of hospitality, the German officer as 
a soldier or man is second to none. The motto of the corps of officers 
is, “ Dureh edelmuth und kriegsfahigkeit gelangen wir zum gipfel des 
Rhumes.” 

RANK. 

Field-marshal, general of infantry or cavalry, lieutenant-general, 
major-general, colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, captain, first lieu- 
tenant, second lieutenant. 

The royal way to become an officer is through graduation at the 
Central Cadet Academy at Lichterfelde; the other, which is exceptional, 
is the avantageuse method, having passed through a gymnasium. The 
principle adopted in the appointment and training of officers is that no 
office or post in the army shall be held or commanded by any one who 
is not thoroughly competent to perform its duties. In accordance 
with this principle it is recognized that officers should in all cases be 
of good social position, in order to maintain their authority over their 
men; and thus promotion from the ranks is practically unknown. 
As a general rule, a young man who wishes to become an officer must 
serve with a regiment as ensign, a position which he can obtain in two 
ways. He may become a cadet, and, on completing his term, be ap- 
pointed as ensign to a regiment, or, if between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-three, he may enter. the army with the expressed intention 
of becoming an officer in the regiment whose ranks he enters. A 
young man cannot, however, join a regiment under these conditions 
without the consent of its colonel, and this is absolutely refused to 
any candidate whose ‘character will not bear the severest scrutiny. A 
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preliminary examination must be passed, and the avantageur must 
also show that he has sufficient private means to enable him to live 
like a gentleman, besides proving his claim to gentle birth. When 
all said conditions are complied with the avantageur joins the regiment 
as a private soldier, being required to perform all duties other than 
those of a menial nature, exactly as other recruits, but is allowed a 
separate room in quarters, or one shared with another like himself. 
He is, however, from the first accepted as an associate by the officers 
of the regiment, and is allowed to dine at mess, where his behavior is 
a matter of careful scrutiny. After about five months’ service, having 
by this time fully learned his duties and drill, he is promoted a non- 
commissioned officer on the recommendation of his captain, and is 
sent to the war-school with the rank of ensign after about ten months’ 
service, and is there instructed in tactics and other military duties. 
Having completed this course, he rejoins his regiment, wearing an 
officer’s sword and doing the duty of an officer until a vacancy occurs 
among the lieutenants. Then his name is submitted at a meeting of 
all the officers of the regiment, who individually vote for or against 
his admission as their comrade. If all are in his favor he is at once . 
recommended for a commission ; if he receives only a majority of the 
votes, those opposed to him are required to state their objections in 
writing, and a summary of these are laid before the corps commander, 
who finally settles the question. If the majority are against him, he 
is at once rejected, and never obtains a reversal of this decision. 

Promotion depends entirely on the will of the sovereign, and the 
few orders relating thereto deal only with points of detail. Officers 
for high commands are selected, and promotions above that of major 
run throughout the army, but as rank gives no title to command, 
selectfons are made for each appointment. Promotion up to and in- 
cluding captain goes by seniority in the regiment, and that to the rank 
of major is regimental in infantry and throughout the arm in artillery, 
cavalry, and other arms of the service. The first principle of all 
promotion is that the officer promoted must be thoroughly fit in every 
respect for the position to which he is promoted. As a general rule, 
the claims of seniority receive due attention, but if an officer does not 
satisfy the requirements for promotion when his turn arrives he is 
passed over, and usually is permitted to retire on a small pension. 

The German system of insuring able commanders is very different 
from our own. ‘The officers of the army are under constant inspection 
and undergo frequent trials of ability. A few blunders in tactics 
insures speedy retirement. The initiative of the War Department is 
not required ; the hint of a colonel or brigade commander is sufficient 
to produce this result. Thus, officers are kept constantly on the alert 
in the performance of military duties, knowing full well that their 
tenure of office depends solely on their efficiency. 
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There are no examinations for promotion except in the artillery 
and engineers, only the opinion of superiors as to the way duty is 
performed and the claim of seniority are taken into consideration in 
the case of subalterns for promotion. The lyceum essay which they 
are every winter obliged to write, and which is forwarded to the 
brigade commander, forms a good index whether an officer keeps up 
in his military studies. As high military training and culture are not 
matters of recent introduction, ranking officers are fully conversant 
with every detail of their subordinates’ duties and perfectly capable of 
judging of their fitness for promotion, so that if an officer is considered 
unfit for a rank higher than that which he holds he is remorselessly 
overslaughed, and no amount of influence will enable him to reach a 
position in which, by his ignorance or inefficiency, he might cause or 
induce military disaster. 

Those officers who have peculiar ability and ambition seek to 
belong to the general staff, by which they obtain more rapid promo- 
tion than falls to the lot of the line officers. Any lieutenant of more 
than three years’ service may present himself for admission to the 
War Academy, and from those who present themselves more than a 
hundred are annually selected. This selection is made partly on the 
basis of the results of an examination which all must pass, but to a 
greater extent on the personal report of the candidate made by the 
officers under whom he has served. After three years spent in this 
school the officers are sent back to their regiments, and are afterwards 
chosen for duty with the head-quarters staff in accordance with the 
reports which have been received of their ability and industry during 
the time passed in the school. During the year and a half which 
they spend at head-quarters they are constantly under the supervision 
of the chief of staff, and those recommended by him are transferred 
to the staff corps and promoted captain, by which a gain of one year 
is effected in seniority over the line officer. After a service of about 
two and a half years in the staff he is sent to command a company, 
battery, or troop, according to his original arm of the service, which 
he does about two years, during which, if he shows a constant zeal 
and interest in his profession, he is promoted to the rank of major, 
and thus gains a total advantage of from five to six years’ seniority. 

Officers who have not passed through the war college may be 
selected for promotion by their commanding officers, and their merits 
are tested by certain military problems sent for that purpose by the 
chief of staff. If they are dealt with satisfactorily, the officer is at- 
tached to the great general staff. and further tested in the same way as 
those who have successfully passed the War Academy, when, if their 
work meets approval, they obtain the same reward. The efficiency of 
the army is keenly felt by every German to be a matter of life and 
death to the nation; that the idea that any possible consideration should 
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interfere with securing the services of the very best man for each grade 
never enters the mind of any one. An ensign, when appointed as 
second lieutenant, serves as such about seven years, then he is promoted 
first lieutenant, and serves from five to seven years more before he is 
promoted captain. He serves about ten years in that grade before he 
arrives at his majority, in which rank he serves six years, when he is 
promoted lieutenant colonel. After three years in this grade he is 
selected to command a regiment as its colonel. Should he be selected 
for promotion to general officer, he has generally before him six years 
of active service. Officers are not retired for age, nor-is there a gradu- 
ated system of retirements on account of age in the German army. 
The army of to-day is comparatively a modern institution, and 
before proceeding to the examination of its organization, the details of 
which I had ample means of observing during my recent visit to Berlin 
and suburban garrisons, I will present a brief account of the history 
of its development. For this purpose, although the army inherits the 
glorious traditions of Frederick the Great, it will not be necessary to 
go back further than the epoch of its reorganization following the 
disastrous campaign of 1806-1807. Prussia was at this time so com- 
pletely at the mercy of her conqueror that she was forced to submit to 
any terms he was pleased to impose. In the Paris convention of 1808, 
Napoleon decreed that the standing army of Prussia, for the following 
ten years, should not exceed forty-two thousand men of all arms and 
that the militia should not be called out. The army then consisted of— 


Infantry 


' Artillery, Sappers, etc 


At the end of 1808, therefore, we find Prussia, whose army at the 
outbreak of the war of 1806 had amounted to two hundred and fifty 
thousand, had no more than the stipulated number in ranks, which 
measure was intended to reduce her to impotence. At this crisis it was 
evident something must be done to counteract this deadly blow at the 
military life of the nation. Prussia wag equal to the emergency. A 
military commission was convened, composed of the famous generals 
and military writers, Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Clausewitz, to con- 
sider the matter and formulate plans to render the effects of the re- 
strictive measure nugatory. The plan adopted, and which continues 
with modifications to the present day, was to dismiss to their homes all 
soldiers as soon as they had completed their course of instruction and 
replace them at once by fresh recruits, who in turn were likewise 
returned home to civil life. By this the army was turned into a great 
military school, and twenty thousand well-drilled troops passed through 
the ranks annually, although no more than the authorized number 
were ever at any one time in its ranks. 
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Frederick William III. presided over the destinies of the nation at 
this period, and his expression, “Meine zeit in Unruhe, meine hoffnung 
in Gott,” freely describes his troublesome reign. He had an able war 
minister in General Scharnhorst, who occupied that onerous position 
since 1807, and inaugurated the great army reorganization, in which he 
was ably seconded by his chief of staff, General Clausewitz. General 
Bliicher, his chief of staff, General Gneisenau, and General York con- 
tributed materially to the reputation of the army and consolidation of 
the new organization. By this organization the Prussian Landwehr 
received a definite status, by which the military forces were increased 
by one hundred and nine thousand men. The training system had 
been by this time at work for more than four years, so that when hos- 
tilities were resumed the regular troops were over one hundred and 
thirty thousand strung in addition to the Landwehr. Thus Prussia 
was in a very different position from what Napoleon had intended, and, 
as his power was now on the wane, fuller development of the Prussian 
army organization was taken in hand, even while her army was in the 
field. 

Scharnhorst’s army reorganization was destined in after years to 
raise Prussia into the first rank of European monarchies. He recom- 
mended that the army should become a national one; that every able- 
bodied subject should be obliged to serve with the colors; that the 
enlistment of foreigners should cease; that the army should be perma- 
nently divided into corps and divisions. His reform is substantially 
the basis of the system in vogue at present. In order to avoid the 
expense of keeping a large number of men under arms in peace time, 
every unit was reduced to a comparatively small establishment to be 
raised on the outbreak of war to its maximum limit, by recalling to 
the colors those who were furloughed. This was the prototype of our 
skeletonized cavalry and infantry regiments; difference: an absolute 
necessity in the one case ; in the other, no visible military principle in- 
volved, and absolutely a tactical blunder. The army was to consist of 
the standing army, Landwehr, and Landsturm. The standing army con- 
sisted of those actually serving with the colors and those in the reserve. 
The Landwehr consisted of those who had already served with the 
colors and reserves, and was divided into the first and second bans. 
The Landsturm embraced all who were capable of bearing arms who 
were not enrolled in the other two divisions of the army. Service was 
obligatory from the age of seventeen to forty-nine, one year earlier 
than that required by the French. Under ordinary circumstances a 
man served in the active army from his twentieth to his twenty-fifth 
year, the first three with the colors and the other two in the reserve ; he 
then passed into the first ban of the Landwehr for seven years, and at 
the age of thirty-two he joined the second ban for another seven years, 
which, having completed at the age of thirty-nine, he entered the Land- 
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sturm for ten years. “The law of 1814 fixed the number of young 
men who were to join yearly at forty thousand, but as the population 
increased, it became necessary to increase this number each year to 
comply with the original intention, that the bulk of the young men of 
the country should pass through the ranks on arriving at the military 
age. It was not until 1860, however, that the yearly contingent of 
recruits was increased to sixty thousand, and service in the standing 
army was made seven years and in the Landwehr twelve. During 
the fifty years which followed the peace of 1815 no material changes 
were made in this system, and Prussia worked hard, methodically and 
persistently, at the development and perfection of this system. 


JoHN J. O’ConnNELL, 
Captain First United States Infantry. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHAT OUR CAVALRY IN MEXICO DID, 
AND DID NOT DO, AND OTHER THINGS. 


(Continued from Volume XV., page 503.) 
MOLINO DEL REY. 


THE history of the battle of Molino del Rey has been well told by 
others, and better than all others, by General Worth and his subordi- 
nate commanders, in their official reports of the doings of that glorious 
day. That being the case, I will not presume to attempt the story, but 
only tell so much, and that principally by quoting the official reports, 
as is necessary to show what our cavalry did, and what the Mexican 
cavalry did not do, in that battle. It will be necessary, however, to 
give a short account of the movements of troops on both sides to make 
what I wish to say of the cavalry clear to the reader. 

General Worth’s command, including the troops added to his division 
for the occasion, in the battle of Molino del Rey numbered three thousand 
one hundred men, of all arms of the service ; included in that number were 
the two hundred and seventy cavalry, all told, under Major Sumner, 
Second Dragoons. The Mexican army opposed to him was supposed to 
number somewhere between twelve thousand or fourteen thousand men, 
from three thousand to four thousand of which were cavalry. On the 
7th of September, 1847, the evening before the battle, the Mexican 
cavalry had been posted by Santa Anna himself on the right of the 
Mexican line of battle, and close up to or in convenient reach of Casa 
de Mata. The commanding officer of this cavalry, General Alvarez, 
was told by Santa Anna in person at what -time, and where, his cav- 
alry should cross the difficult ravine to attack our left, when the proper 
moment arrived. This ravine comes from the direction of the south, 
and to our left and rear, terminating near the Casa de Mata, the Mexi- 
can right. On our extreme left, near this ravine, Major Sumner with 
his two hundred and seventy cavalry was posted, and beyond him, 
across the ravine, was the Mexican cavalry in all its glitter and, to ap- 
pearances, its overpowering strength. 

General Worth’s troops began to move at three o’clock A.M., on the 
8th, to take their previously assigned positions, and by daylight every — 
man, gun, and horse, was in place. 

General Worth, in his official report of the 10th, said in regard to 
this movement: “... Accordingly, at three o’clock in the morning of 
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the 8th, the several columns were put in motion on as many different 
routes ; and when the gray of the morning enabled them to be seen, they 
were as accurately in position as if posted in mid-day for review.” .. . 
That was the last gray dawn many of these brave, noble men ever saw. 
General Worth continues: “The early dawn was the moment appointed 
for the attack, which was announced to our troops by the opening of 
Huger’s guns on El Molino del Rey, upon which they continued to 
play actively until this point of the enemy’s line became sensibly 
shaken, when the assaulting party, commanded by Wright, guided by 
that accomplished officer, Captain Maison, of the engineers, assisted by 
Lieutenant Foster, dashed gallantly forward to the assault.” .. . 
Captain Benjamin Huger, of the ordnance, was placed in position 
with his two 24-pounder siege guns, on the plane within six hundred 
yards of the stone buildings known as Molino del Rey, at three o’clock 
in the morning, upon which he opened fire at daylight. These buildings 
(Molino del Rey), on the Mexican left, gave the name to the battle. 
By the time twenty shots were fired—ten from each gun—the buildings 
were pretty badly shattered, and it was then that Brevet-Major George 
Wright, Eighth Infantry, in command of the assaulting column of 
five hundred picked men, dashed forward from their waiting position, 
which was to the left and a little in front of Huger’s twoguns. Major 
Wright’s objective point was the Mexican battery in front and a little 
to the right (Mexican) of Molino del Rey. Major Wright in his re- 


“| .. I ordered the battalion to advance in line,—the point of di- 
rection being the Mexican battery. The line moved forward in good 
order ; and, at the distance of two hundred yards the enemy opened 
on us with round and grape-shot with considerable effect,—the ground 
being perfectly level. I instantly ordered the double quick; the line 
advanced rapidly, and immediately came within close musket range. 
I found the enemy securely and strongly posted within his fort, the 
line on either flank extending beyond view. He abandoned his artil- 
lery, which was placed a little in advance, and with his immense supe- 
riority in numbers and comparatively secure was enabled to concentrate 
all his fire upon our ranks, already very much reduced in numbers ; 
myself struck down with a musket ball, I was unable to see the state 
of the contest for a few minutes, and was soon obliged to leave the 
field ; not, however, before witnessing the movement of the gallant 
light battalion to support the advance.” . . . 

The Mexicans were driven away from their position and guns by 
the assaulting party, closely supported by the “ light battalion,” under 
Captain E. Kirby Smith, Fifth Infantry. The Mexicans, seeing by 
what a small party they had been routed, rallied and attempted to re- 
take their position and guns, but Garland’s brigade, with Drum’s bat- 
tery, which had occupied our right, coming up at this time, they were 
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again and finally driven from this part of their lines. And imme- 
diately after a number of men of the brigade entering the stone build- 
ings of Molino del Rey, routed out, with the help of Drum’s battery, 
the defenders and took possession. 

Of the fourteen officers belonging to the assaulting party under 
Major Wright, eleven were either killed or wounded. 

Before turning attention to our left, opposite Casa de Mata, to see 
what in the mean time had been going on there, it will be interesting, 
I think, to hear Captain Drum give a short chapter on the history of 
those same two 6-pounders that were lost at Buena Vista and recap- 
tured at Contreras. Captain Drum’s report is dated on the 9th of 
September, the day after the battle. He writes: 

“T have the honor to report the operations of my company on the 
7th and 8th instant. 

“ At eight [o’clock] on the evening of the 7th, I received orders 
from General Worth, through Captain Huger, to send one gun with an 
officer to the picket fronting Chapultepec, and to join Colonel Garland’s 
brigade with two guns at three o’clock a.m. On the 8th I immediately 
detached Lieutenant Benjamin with an 8-pounder (Mexican gun) to 
the picket, and at three o’clock a.m., on the 8th, I reported with two 
6-pounders (the Buena Vista guns) to Colonel Garland, who directed 
me to follow in rear of his column, and, when in position, to cover 
my guns as much as possible from being seen from Chapultepec. 

“T arrived at my position (on the road leading to El Molino del 
Rey) at dawn of day, and having hidden my guns behind some shrub- 
bery, I remained stationary for about fifteen minutes; when, receiving 
orders for the artillery to go forward, I advanced rapidly and brought 
my pieces into action about two hundred yards from a breastwork sit- 
uated about twenty or thirty yards in front of El Molino. While the 
pieces were being unlimbered we received a shower of grape from the 
breastwork, which disabled the horse I was riding and two of those 
of the guns, and wounded one of the drivers and a cannoneer ; the 
horses becoming frantic from their wounds, I cut the traces and worked 
the guns by hand the rest of the engagement. I then fired once with 
round shot, and running the guns forward under a heavy fire to within 
one hundred yards of the breastwork and getting an enfilading posi- 
tion, I opened with canister, which cleared the work of the enemy. 

“Running the guns again forward, I fired on the enemy in El 
Molino until they surrendered, and then at a portion of the retreating 
enemy until informed by Colonel Belton that there was a gun on the 
road leading from the southern side of El Molino to Chapultepec, 
which was annoying our men, when I advanced with.one gun (the — 
other having become accidentally spiked by the breaking of a priming- 
wire) to the road, and along it to within about three hundred yards to 
the grove at the foot of Chapultepec. I then halted and fired at the 
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enemy with good effect. Perceiving in a few moments that the enemy 
was advancing in a heavy column from the grove, and being myself 
three hundred yards in advance of any support, I sent a message to 
the commanding officer of the infantry in my rear, informing him of 
the fact; and, continuing my fire on the advancing column, I repeat- 
edly raked it, and thus retarded its advance. Finding that no troops 
were coming to my support, I sent another message to the rear, and in 
a few minutes received directions from a staff-officer to withdraw to 
the corner of the El Molino,-when I resumed my fire on the advancing 
column until it was checked, and then at the retreating enemy so long 
as my ammunition lasted. 

‘“‘ After the enemy had been driven from all his positions to Cha- 
pultepec our troops were withdrawn, and I was directed by Colonel 
Belton to return to this place (Tacubaya). Lieutenant F. J. Porter, 
of my company, accompanied me throughout the action, and had com- 
mand of one of the guns, which he worked admirably and fired with 
great effect. He was particularly active in restoring order to some of 
the troops and urging them forward, and continually exposing himself 
during the action to a heavy fire in the discharge of his duties. 

“To Captain B. Huger, of the ordnance, I am indebted for his 
great kindness in furnishing me with horses from the siege-train and 
for other facilities in fitting out my battery. My thanks are also due 
to Captain Reeves and Lieutenant Merchant, Eighth Infantry ; Brevet 
Captain Nichols and Lieutenants Anderson and Peck, Second Artil- 
lery; Lieutenant Thorne, Third Dragoons, and Lieutenant Shields, 
Third Artillery, for their assistance while working my guns by hand 
to the front. These officers, seeing my men nearly worn out with 
fatigue, seized hold of the guns and performed the duties of can- 
noneers.”* ... In closing his report, Captain Drum says, “It may 
be proper for me to state that when that portion of the enemy in El 
Molino del Rey displayed a white flag in token of surrender, I ceased 
firing at the building, and during the suspension of my fire several 
Mexicans within a few feet of the flag fired on us and killed one of 
my men at the guns.” How very characteristic of the nation, at least 
in the days of Santa Anna. 

A much more extended extract than was first intended has been 
made from Captain Drum’s report, but it is so interesting and ex- 
plained the progress and close of the battle on our right so much better 
than I could have done it, it was thought best to give his instead of 
my imperfect account of operations on that part of the field. 


1 After doing splendid service with artillery at Chapultepec, and along the 
causeway, Captain Drum and Lieutenant Benjamin were both killed at the Garita 
de Belen on the 13th of September, and Lieutenant F. J. Porter was wounded, but 
not so severely as to prevent him assuming command of the company after the 
death of Drum and Benjamin. W. B. L. 

Vou. XVI. N.S.—No. 1. 2 
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It is time to turn to our left, in front of Casa de Mata, where 
desperate work was going on, and where near by the cavalry of both 
sides will be found. As has been done to advantage so many times 
before in this paper, it is thought best to let those who saw the occur- 
rences to be described tell the story, consequently a few short extracts 
from official reports will be given, beginning with General Worth’s. 
In his report, already quoted, he says,— 

“. .. While this work was in process of accomplishment by our 
centre and right our troops on the left were not idle. Duncan’s battery 
opened on the right of the enemy’s line, up to this time engaged,? and 
the Second Brigade, under Colonel MclIntosh,* was now ordered to 
assault the extreme right of the enemy’s line. The direction of this 
brigade soon caused it to mask Duncan’s battery,—the fire of which for 
the moment was discontinued and the brigade moved steadily on to the 
assault of Casa de Mata, which, instead of an ordinary field intrench- 
ment, as was supposed, proved to be a strong stone citadel surrounded 
with bastioned intrenchments and impassable ditches,—an old Spanish 
work recently repaired and enlarged. When within easy musket 
range the enemy opened a most deadly fire upon our advancing troops, 
which was kept up without intermission until our gallant men reached 
the very slope of the parapet of the work that surrounded the citadel. 
By this time a large proportion of the command were either killed or 
wounded, among whom were the three senior officers present, Brevet 
Colonel MeIntosh, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, of the Fifth In- 
fantry, and Major Waite, Eighth Infantry, the second killed and the 
first and last desperately wounded. Still the fire from the citadel was 
unabated. In this crisis of the attack the command was momentarily 
thrown into disorder and fell back on the left of Duncan’s battery, 
where it rallied. As the Second Brigade moved to the assault a very 
large cavalry and infantry force was discovered approaching rapidly 
upon our left flank to reinforce the enemy’s right. The enemy’s 
cavaly came rapidly within canister range, when the whole battery 
opened a most effective fire, which soon broke the squadrons and drove 
them back in disorder. During this fire on the enemy’s cavalry, 
Major Gunner’s command moved to the front and changed direction’ 
in admirable order under a most appalling fire from the Casa de Mata. 
This movement enabled his command to cross the ravine immediately 
on the left of Duncan’s battery, where it remained, doing noble service 
until the close of the action. At the very moment the cavalry was 
driven beyond reach our troops drew back from before the Casa de 
Mata and enabled the guns of Duncan’s battery to reopen upon this posi- 
tion, which, after a short and well-directed fire, the enemy abandoned. 


2 Perhaps should be “‘ unengaged.”’ 
8 Colonel Clarke being sick, Colonel McIntosh, the next in rank, commanded 


the brigade. 
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The guns of the battery were now turned upon his retreating columns 
and continued to play upon them until beyond reach. 

“He was now driven from every point in the field, and his 
strong lines, which he had certainly defended well, were in our posses- 
sion.” ... 

From the reports that have been quoted, it will be seen that the at- 
tack of Duncan’s battery began (on Casa de Mata) just about the time, 
or perhaps a few minutes later, that Captain Huger’s two guns opened 
on Molino del Rey (the stone buildings) on the Mexican left. Colonel 
McIntosh, with the Second Brigade in line of battle, was on Duncan’s 
left, and after about fifteen minutes of rapid and effective fire by the 
battery the brigade moved forward, and when it was within one hun- 
dred yards of the Mexican line received a terrific fire, and many brave 
men fell ; but after delivering their first fire a charge was made, and 
the Mexicans were driven from their first position and fell back to 
. their second, inside of Casa de Mata. Our men were then within 
thirty yards, and deliberately loaded and fired, picking off a Mexican 
whenever he showed himself, but the muskets became foul and the 
ammunition being almost exhausted, and there being a want of 
concerted action, it was found impossible, with the enemy’s great ad- 
vantage, to drive them from the thick walls of Casa de Mata, and the 
brigade fell slowly back and took position on the left of Duncan’s 
battery. 

It will be seen, I think, that desperate fighting was going on along 
the whole line about the same time, and also that a large force of the 
enemy’s cavalry, supported by infantry, was on the move to support 
their right, at the Casa de Mata, at the very moment McIntosh made 
his attack with the Second Brigade, and was compelled to fall back. 
Now, if instead of this large cavalry force allowing itself to become so 
demoralized by the canister shots from Duncan’s battery and had taken 
the gallop (not in column, but in line, if possible), and had rapidly 
occupied the ravine on foot, even if it had been forced to allow its 
horses to go at large, what a difference it might have made. It was 
estimated that their cavalry numbered, on this occasion, four thousand 
men, and this being the case, three thousand-could without doubt have 
reached the ravine, and at once had an enfilading fire on our left; and 
would have just been in time to have fired on the Second Brigade after 
it had fallen back and was reforming on the left of Duncan’s battery. 
Situated in that way the artillery could have done them very little 
harm. Sumner could not have charged them to any purpose with his 
two hundred and seventy mounted men, and it is doubtful whether our 
reserve, General Cadwalader’s brigade of seven hundred and eighty- 
four men (the Voltigeur Regiment and the Eleventh and Fourteenth 
Infantry), could have. driven them from the ravine. Well, taking pos- 
session of that ravine and fiercely attacking our left was what the 
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Mexican cavalry ought to have done, but did not do,—that is the way 
it strikes me. Now, let us see what our cavalry did do. 

As already seen, Duncan’s battery opened fire on the advancing 
cavalry as soon as they were in canister range, and this was imme- 
diately before the Second Brigade was compelled to fall back, and at 
that very moment when the battery began its fire on the Mexican cav- 
alry, Major Sumner moved forward with his two hundred and seventy 
mounted men, changed direction, and crossed the ravine within half 
musket range (fifty yards perhaps) of Casa de Mata; and this for the 
purpose and expectation of meeting four thousand Mexican cavalry 
face to face and hand to hand if necessary. Sumner manceuvred and 
constantly presented a determined front to this cavalry until the close 
of the engagement. 

And, by the way, Major Sumner crossed the ravine at the identical 
place pointed out on the 7th, by Santa Anna to General Alvarez, 
where he should cross the next day to attack our left, when the proper 
moment arrived. 

This brave and determined squad of cavalry, under Major Sumner, 
was made up as follows: Six companies of the Second Dragoons, one 
of the First Dragoons, one of the Rifles, and a part of a company of 
the Third Dragoons. Of this number he had five officers wounded 
and six men killed and thirty-three wounded. Twenty-seven horses 
were killed and seventy-seven wounded, making one hundred and forty- 
eight shots, at least, that took effect on his small command. 

After Sumner crossed the ravine and constantly manceuvred in 
front of the still threatening Mexican cavalry, why did not this very 
superior. force simply ride over and trample him down? That was 
another thing the Mexican cavalry should have done, but did not do. 
And, by the way, is there any evidence that the Mexican cavalry did 
any good from the battle of Contreras, on the 19th and 20th of Au- 
gust, to the evacuation of the city of Mexico, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. 

Of General Worth’s three thousand one hundred men there were 
fifty-nine officers killed and wounded, and seven hundred and twenty- 
nine rank and file killed and wounded, and of the very small number 
of horses in the engagement one hundred and twenty-three were 
killed and wounded, being nearly half the number present. 

With the exception of the reserve, Cadwalader’s brigade, consist- 
ing of the regiment of Voltigeurs and the Eleventh and Fourteenth 
Regiments of Infantry, the battle of Molino del Rey was fought en- 
tirely by a portion of the old regular army. The engineers were 
represented by three officers and ten enlisted men, the ordnance by 
two officers and twenty enlisted men, and the dragoons and rifles, in- 
cluding a part of a company of Third Dragoons, Then we have the 
Second and Third Artillery, Drum’s battery of the Fourth Artillery, 
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the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Eighth Infantry. And Cadwalader’s 
brigade did all they were called on to do, and did it well and bravely, 
as the list of killed and wounded will show, besides the more reliable 
evidence of eye-witnesses given in their official reports. 

I promised in the outset not to write, or rather not to try to write, a 
history of the battle of Molino del Rey, but there are so many interest- . 
ing untold incidents of that heroic struggle of the different arms of 
the service,—engineers, ordnance, medical department, dragoons, rifles, 
artillery, infantry, and of individuals, both of officers and of the rank 
and file,—that it is hard to drop the subject. 

Of all the noble company of officers who fought on that day there 
are now only four borne on the United States Army Register. They 
are as follows, with the rank held at the time: Lieutenants Fitz-John © 
Porter, Fourth Artillery ; Granville O. Haller, Sixth Infantry ; James 
Oakes, Second Dragoons; and De Lancey Floyd-Jones, Fourth In- 
fantry. And the others known to be alive (or supposed to be) and out 
of the service, with the rank held at the time, are: Lieutenants James 
Longstreet, Eighth Infantry ; Simon B. Buckner, Second Infantry ; 
and Ralph W. Kirkham, Sixth Infantry. Alas! where are the others? 

The critics think that the battle of Molino del Rey ought not to. 
have been fought at all, being unnecessary, but as it was fought the 
victory should have been immediately followed up by an attack on 
Chapultepec and the city ; and this, perhaps, is correct, and it is almost 
certain if it had been done Chapultepec, the Belen and San Cosme 
gates would have been captured on that day, the 8th of September, in- 
stead of the 13th. But who knows? The “ hind-sight” of the latter- 
day Napoleons, both old and young, is much better than their “ fore- 
sight.” , 

SANTA ANNA. 


As Santa Anna violated the armistice (and kept dark about it) 
entered into on the 22d of August, 1847, it is not surprising that he 
should claim and publish abroad that the Mexican troops had won a 
glorious victory at Molino del Rey. 

However, after the storming and capture of Chapultepec in the 
morning, the capture of the Belen gate at twenty minutes past one 
o’clock in the afternoon, and the capture of San Cosme gate a few 
minutes after eight o’clock in the evening of September 13, 1847, it is 
hardly worth while to argue the question as to who won and who did 
not; we got in and they got out, however. A few shots about nine 
o’clock in the evening from our guns, planted at the San Cosme gate, 
and landed handsomely in or near the plaza, convinced Santa Anna 
that it was time to leave, which he did almost immediately. About 
four o’clock A.M., on the 14th, General Scott received a deputation from 
the city government notifying him that the defeated, broken, and .de- 
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moralized Mexican army had left the city. Our troops, early in the 
morning, marched into the plaza. 

The bulk of the Mexican army, under General Herrero, marched 
for Queretaro, one hundred and forty miles north, and Santa Anna, 
after hanging about until the 16th, left with about fifteen hundred 
cavalry and four guns for Puebla, to try his fortunes with Colonel 
Childs. 

General Rea, with his guerrilla bands, had been hovering about 
Puebla for a month or more, and on receiving Santa Anna’s report of 
his victory at Molino del Rey, he (Rea) entered Puebla on the 13th of 
September, and from that time until the arrival of Santa Anna, on the 
22d of September, active fighting in the vicinity of Colonel Childs’s 
' position and in the streets was of almost daily occurrence. 

Colonel Childs did not at’any time exercise any very great control 
over the city of Puebla, except that portion of it in the immediate 
vicinity of his position in the outskirts. General Wilcox, in his his- 
tory of the Mexican War, describes that position in the following 
words : 

“The city of Puebla, with a population from sixty to eighty thou- 
sand, is situated upon an elevated plane. Flowing along its northeast- 
ern suburbs is a small stream, from which rises a ridge of considerable 
elevation. Midway on this is a stone work,—Fort Loreto. Command- 
ing the city, farther up on top of the ridge and a half-mile beyond 
Loreto, is the church of Guadalupe. In the northeastern portion of 
the city is the Plaza San José, northeast of which is the Cuartel de San 
José, which served as a storehouse for all supplies of the garrison, as 
barracks for soldiers and stables for the horses, and was midway be- 
tween the main plaza and the Loreto.” .. . ’ 

This was Colonel Childs’s especial bailiwick, and around and about 
which he had many hard tussles, 

On the 25th of September, General Santa Anna demanded Colonel 
Childs’s surrender, claiming to have eight thousand troops present. 
Santa Anna’s reputation by this time, as to his want of thoughtfulness, 
had become so notorious it is probable Colonel Childs placed but little 
confidence in anything he said or might say. However, that is of 
little consequence, as he would not have ‘surrendered no matter how 
many troops Santa Anna might have had. 

On the 30th of September, a battery having been established by 
the Mexicans, fire was opened with much spirit. On the 1st of October, 
however, Santa Anna withdrew his guns and a large portion of his 
command—three thousand or four thousand—to meet a column of our: 
troops on the way from Vera Cruz. He expected to meet, and of 
course defeat, this column at El Pinal,—a pass in the mountains. But 
on reviewing his troops, while en route on the 3d of October, he found 
he had lost in three days one thousand by desertion, including in that 
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number many of his officers. This broke up the expedition, and after 

_ ordering his remaining infantry back to Puebla, he, with about one 
thousand cavalry, and perhaps two pieces of artillery, marched to and 
halted at Huamantla. 


GENERAL JOE LANE. 


That restless, efficient, brave, tireless, and determined hard rider, 
General Joe Lane, who, after winning so much credit for his stubborn 
fighting at Buena Vista, was ‘ordered from General Taylor’s army, 
with a small brigade, to that of General Scott’s, and reached Vera 
Cruz in September, 1847, and on or about the twentieth of the month 
left that place for the City of Mexico with a command composed of all 
arms of the service, numbering some three thousand men. 

General Lane had very little trouble with guerrillas during his 
march through the tierra caliente, due to the fact, it is supposed, that 
he escorted no money to our army in the intefior. Hn route he liad 
frequent rumors of a large Mexican force assembling in his front to 

_oppose his farther progress ; but he did not find them, and, as he dis- 
covered the Mexicans did not hunt him, he determined to hunt them, 
which he did, and first found them at Huamantla. I having given an 
account of the affair at Huamantla, in an article dated in September, 
1890, I think it will be only necessary to quote from that, as fol- 
lows : 

“In September, 1847, General Joseph Lane left Vera Cruz with 
reinforcements for our army serving in the interior of Mexico, but 
more especially, I think, to relieve Colonel Childs, who was being 
hard pressed at Puebla. General Lane’s whole command amounted 
to about three thousand men. On reaching Perote, he learned that 
there was a large force of Mexicans concentrating in his front; and on 
reaching a point between Perote and Puebla, on the 9th of October, he 
ascertained that. this force of Mexicans was at the city of Huamantla, 
which place is a little east'of the National Road. General Lane at once 
went into camp, organized, and took command of a party of about two 
thousand men, leaving the remainder to guard his camp. Of the two 
thousand men with General Lane there were four companies of cavalry, 
under command of Captain Walker, amounting to perhaps about two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred men. On arriving within about 
three miles of Huamantla, General Lane ordered Captain Walker to 
move some distance in advance of the command with his cavalry, but 
to be careful not to go beyond the reach of support from the main 
body. About the same time (so the account goes) a large body (some 
two thousand) of Mexican cavalry was seen rapidly approaching the 
city, and on a parallel road to that being traveled by our troops. It 
is more than probable that the rapidity of Captain Walker’s march 
was increased in order to reach the city before this body of Mexican 
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cavalry. At any rate, he soon was far in advance of the main column 
of our troops, and out of reach of immediate support, should he need, 
it ; and he soon did need it very much. However, he entered the city 
rapidly, and at once made his way to the plaza. Here he found a 
party of about five hundred Mexican lancers with three pieces of artil- 
lery. He, without a moment’s hesitation, made a dash at them with 
his men, drove them off, and took the guns; but being too eager in 
the pursuit, and probably allowing his men to scatter, he was very 
roughly handled before the other troops under General Lane came up. 
Captain Walker was killed. 

“Tn your own mind you can enlarge this picture and readily see 
the advantages of cavalry when skillfully used at the right moment 
and place. This work of a small but bold body of horsemen was far-. 
reaching in its effects. In the first place, it was the beginning of the 
defeat of the Mexicans by General Lane at this place, and in addition, 
it meant the opening of the road for our supplies from Vera Cruz to 
Puebla and the city of Mexico and the speedy relief of Colonel Childs 
at Puebla.” 

In passing Perote, General Lane added to his command Colonel 
Wynkoop and four companies of the First Pennsylvania Volunteers 
and Captain Samuel H. Walker and his company of the Regiment of 
Mounted Riflemen for the expedition to Huamantla. From General 
Lane’s report it would appear that Colonel Wynkoop asked permission 
for himself and Captain Walker to accompany the expedition. , 

The Mexican troops, after the fight and defeat, are supposed to 
have joined General Rea, at Atlixco, or in the vicinity, some twenty 
miles south of Puebla,—at least all of them that held together. General 
Lane joined or was joined by his train the next day and resumed the 
march for Puebla, which place he entered on the 12th of October, 
1847, and terminated a siege for Colonel Childs which had lasted 
twenty-eight days. 

General Lane, in his official report, dated Puebla, October 13, 
1847, among other things, says,— 

“, , . As my command neared the city, firing was distinctly heard, 
and, feeling confident that my force was sufficient to enter the city at 
once, I directed Colonel Brough, with tlie Ohio regiment and Captain 
Heintzelman’s battalion, to enter on the main road. ... Upon our 
approach I found an enemy upon the house-tops and in the streets 
firing occasional shots. The troops moved up towards the main plaza, 
driving the scattering forces of the enemy before them and completely 
clearing the streets and the city and killing a few of the enemy. Im- 
mediately all was quiet and order restored. I should remark, also, 
that I found ten or twelve of Colonel Childs’s men who had been 
killed by the enemy that morning and but a short time before our 
entering the city.” ... 
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General Lane* remained as quiet as a man of his temperament 
could until the 19th of the month, when, learning that there was 
quite a large force of Mexicans at Atlixco (the temporary capital of 
the state of Puebla), some twenty or twenty-five miles south of the 
city of Puebla, he, at eleven o’clock a.M., on the 19th, marched for 
that place. His force for this expedition consisted of the Fourth Ohio 
and Fourth Indiana Regiments, Major Lally’s and Captain Heintzel- 
man’s battalions, Colonel Wynkoop’s battalion of four companies of 
the First Pennsy!vania Volunteers, Captain Taylor’s and Lieutenant 
Pratt’s batteries of light artillery, and a squadron of dragoons com- 
manded by Captain Ford, Third Dragoons. The advanced picket of 
the enemy (lancers) was discovered about four o’clock P.M., and, after 
a halt to allow our cavalry, which had been detached for a short time, 
to come up, the advance was resumed, and in a very few minutes our 
cavalry was “ordered to charge,” when a running fight was kept up 
for a mile and a half, after which the lancers halted on a hill in a 
strong position and made a sharp fight until our artillery and infantry 
arrived. They then took flight. The dragoons followed and kept 
the enemy engaged for four miles farther and until within a mile and 
a half of Atlixco. Here the whole body of the enemy was found 
posted in a strong position, protected by chaparral, hedges, etc.; but 
“our cavalry dashed among them, cutting them down in great numbers. 
So thick was the chaparral the dragoons were ordered to dismount and 
fight on foot. A most bloody conflict ensued, fatal to the enemy.” 
So General Lane says. The enemy again fled as soon as the artillery 
and infantry came in sight,—the ground being very rough, it was im- 
possible for the artillery to keep up with the cavalry. 

The whole column pressed forward towards the town, but as it was 
getting dark, General Lane thought it not advisable to enter a strange 
place and engage in a street fight at night, and consequently did not, 
but had his batteries planted on a hill and opened fire on the town and 
continued it for three-quarters of an hour, which had the effect of 
checking the fire of the enemy, and in consequence General Lane sent 
in his infantry and at once received the submission of the place from 
the authorities. 

The command spent the night in the town. General Rea, with 
two pieces of artillery, retreated, it is supposed, to the small town 
of Matamoras, “eleven leagues beyond.” On his return march to 
Puebla, when reaching Cholula, General Lane, with a portion of his 
command, visited the town of Guexocingo to capture two pieces of 
artillery reported to be at that place. He reached Puebla the next 
day. (It is hoped the military reader will see how well the cavalry- 


‘For the operations of General Lane in the vicinity of Huamantla, Puebla, 
Perote, Atlixco, etc., see Senate Ex. Doc. No. 1, 1st Session, 80th Congress, pages 
476, 477, and 479. 
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man played the part of an infantry soldier when he “dismounted to 
fight on foot” before Atlixco.) In the vicinity and at Atlixco the 
Mexicans admitted a loss of two hundred and nineteen killed and 
three hundred wounded. Lane’s loss was insignificant. 

In writing the foregoing paper I have depended on copies of official 
reports and other authentic documents for facts; but, being unable to 
get others in regard to General Lane’s further movements, I will have 
to depend in part on other writers who have been more fortunate in 
having access to records as to his subsequent expeditions, scouts, etc. 

As far as can be ascertained, General Lane did not receive an 
order from any source from the 20th of September, 1847, the day he 
left Vera Cruz, up to and including the expedition to Matamoras, of 
which I will now try to give a short account. He was generally his 
own boss, and he bossed the job well on every occasion. 

Matamoras is fifty-four miles south of Puebla and was reported to 
contain public property and munitions of war, and, in addition, some 
of our soldiers as prisoners. General Lane marched from Puebla at 
seven o’clock P.M., November 22, 1847. His command was “ one piece 
of artillery and twenty-five men under Lieutenant H. B. Field, Third 
Artillery, and one hundred and thirty-five men from Colonel Jack 
Hays’s Texans and the Louisiana dragoons under Captain Lewis.” 
Notwithstanding it rained hard nearly all night the command reached 
Matamoras at sunrise. The enemy’s out-post was at once charged, 
and so vigorously that when the main body was reached it broke and 
fled to the woods. It is thought that from sixty to eighty of the 
enemy were killed and wounded. Lane Jost none. 

In his history, Wilcox says, “Three bronze guns were captured, 
twelve tons of shot of all calibres, twenty boxes of fixed ammunition, 
twenty-seven bales of escopet and musket-balls, seven bales of slow 
and quick match, five hundred muskets, five hundred sabres, one hun- 
dred horses, and a considerable quantity of medical stores and other 
public property. All this was destroyed except the muskets, sabres, 
fixed ammunition, and three guns.”° Twenty-one American soldiers 
(prisoners) were released, armed with muskets, and mounted on the 
captured horses. 

General Lane remained in Matamoras the balance of the day, but 
began the return march to Puebla the next day, the 24th. A small 
detachment of Captain Roberts’s company of Hays’s regiment led off, 
with Captain Lewis’s company, Louisiana dragoons, in the rear. 
When in the difficult mountain pass of Gualaxara, near Matamoras, 
the line became very much extended, and the artillery and wagon- 
train was far to the rear, General Lane being with this part of the line. 
At this time the Mexicans made their appearance, and a small advance 
guard was rapidly driven in by—it was supposed—two hundred lancers. 


5 Wilcox’s History, page 516. 
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Colonel Hays was at once ordered forward to engage them. In the mean 
time, Roberts’s company, Hays’s regiment, held its ground, aided by 
Lieutenants Ridgely, Waters, McDonald, Blake, and Mr. Phelps, Gen- 
eral Lane’s secretary. Colonel Hays was ordered forward, when the 
enemy was met and driven by his command across an extended plane 
to a range of mountains, and over it, when the lancers were joined by 
General Rea with several hundred more lancers. Colonel Hays was 
compelled to halt, and finally to fall back, but in good order, and soon 
halted again and held his ground until joined by the artillery under 
Lieutenants Field and Lewis and the Louisiana horse. A few shots 
of grape from the battery drove the Mexicans off, but they hovered 
around out of range for several hours. 

First Lieutenant Henderson Ridgely, Fourth Infantry, was killed 
while charging with the cavalry, and Lieutenant Stanford W. Waters, 
Louisiana dragoons, wounded. The command reached Puebla at two 
o’clock P.M. on the 25th. 

Other expeditions were made after guerrillas from Puebla and 
Perote, one under the command of Colonel Wynkoop, of the First 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and one by Colonel Hays, with his Texas: 
cavalry, but from the limited supply of official documents at my com- 
mand I can find no account of General Lane from the 25th of No- 
vember, 1847 (the date of his return from Matamoras to the 18th of 
January, 1848, when he was again about to set out on an expedition from 
the city of Mexico), and in trying to write an account of this one, I 
will have to depend in part on notes taken two or three years ago, all 
authorities I then referred to are not now at my command. 

Santa Anna at this time (January, 1848) appeared to occupy no 
official position -in Mexico, but notwithstanding this, General Lane 
thought, in addition to the real object of his coming expedition, to clear 
the roads of guerrillas, it would be a good thing if he (Santa Anna) 
could be captured. 

The command under General Lane, which left the city of Mexico 
on the 18th of January, 1848, was composed of the following troops : 
Four companies of Texas rangers, under Colonel Hays, two companies 
of Third Dragoons, and one company of mounted rifles, under Major 
Polk, Third Dragoons, making a total of three hundred and fifty men 
on horseback. That is not much of a command for a brigadier-general, 
but an average might be struck by remembering that a major com- 
manded a brigade at Contreras. 

Nothing of importance occurred until the command reached a 
point within five miles of Rio Frio, where a column of troops under 
General Marshall, with a train of wagons, was met. General Marshall 
reported that his rear guard had been threatened by the enemy. Gen- 
eral Lane detached two companies of Texans as an additional guard 
for Marshall’s train, and then scoured the country in the neighborhood 
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for the Mexicans, but could not find them. He arrived at Puebla 
about noon of the 20th. 

Wilcox says, “ After dark on the 21st, in a cold rain, Lane marched 
(from Puebla) towards Vera Cruz, and arriving at Amazoque, filed off 
the road to the left, with a view of deceiving the inhabitants. Having 
‘ marched about three miles in this direction, he turned abruptly to the 
right through a ravine leading towards the mountains, and marched 
during the night forty-five miles ovér a route almost impassable, fre- 
quently requiring the men to move in single file, and several times to 
dismount and lead their horses.” . 

His command was finally halted, in a dreary region a little before 
daylight, near two haciendas, and men and horses concealed, and every- 
body-held prisoners until dark of the 22d, when the march was resumed 
towards Tehuacan, where Santa Anna was supposed to be. Soon after 
leaving the haciendas, in a narrow pass, a stage-coach was met, with 
an escort of a dozen men, and all held as prisoners, until a passenger 
stepped from the coach, struck a light, and showed a written safeguard 
signed by General P. F. Smith, covering his coach and guard. The 
party was then released and allowed to proceed. General Lane con- 
tinued his march over a very rocky and narrow road for forty miles 
farther, when, arriving near Tehuacan, he learned that Santa Anna 
was there with one hundred regular cavalry and a large guerrilla force. 

At four o’clock in the morning, Major Polk surrounded the town 
with his command, while General Lane and Colonel Hays, with the 
other troops, dashed into the main plaza, but Santa Anna and his 
friends had gone, having been warned several hours before of the ap- 
proach of General Lane by one of the escort of the coach released by 
General Lane the evening before. The town had been deserted so 
hurriedly that Santa Anna’s wife had left her wardrobe, or a part of it, 
“consisting of one hundred and twenty-two valuable pieces,” so Gen- 
eral Wilcox says, in his history of the Mexican War. These articles 
were carefully packed in a trunk and given to the alcalde of the town 
for delivery on the first opportunity to Madam Santa Anna. With 
the broken-down condition of the horses pursuit of Santa Anna was 
impossible. 

General Lane and command remained in Tehuacan until the 24th, 
when all marched for Orizaba, arriving there and taking possession 
of the city without opposition on the 25th. On the 26th, Lane received 
letters of submission from Cordova, twenty miles farther down the 
country, and on the 28th marched for that place with a portion only 
of his small command. While in Cordova he released six American 
prisoners, captured by the Mexicans at various places. On his return 
to Orizaba he made an effort to recover goods stolen by guerrillas, but 
without suecess. After a rest for a week the return march for Puebla 
was begun on the 31st. 
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General Lane would probably have remained longer in that guer- 
rilla- and robber-infested section if he had not learned that Colonel 
Bankhead was on his way from Vera Cruz with troops to garrison 
Orizaba. Now that the war was practically over, troops from home 
were coming in lively, just as it should have been ten months earlier. 
But it is probable that “my constituents had not been heard from,” at 
that time. 

For some reason, not explained in the records at hand, Major Polk 
had been detached, or allowed to detach himself and command, and 
was not in Orizaba when General Lane marched for Puebla, but the 
whole command was again united at Aculcingo. After crossing the 
mountains, and while encamped at a place known as San Augustin 
de Palmos, permission was given to Major Polk to take two of his 
companies and recapture some United States animals reported to be 
some two leagues away. Major Polk in due time returned with one 
American horse and twenty-six mules, belonging to the United States. 
The command, after an absence of two weeks, reached Puebla. 

On the 5th of February, 1848, General Lane detached, under Major 
Truit, of the rangers, a portion of his command to escort a wagon 
train from Puebla to the city of Mexico, and with the remainder he 
(Lane) left at midnight for Tlaxcala. He passed through the town- 
at ten o’clock next morning, and pushed ahead, and after a very long 
day’s march reached a hacienda celebrated for being the resort of rob- 
bers. The command passed through a fearfully rough, mountainous 
country, and although hostile parties, robbers, and others were con- 
stantly lurking near the command, .nothing of importance occurred 
until the 8th, when, within twenty-three or twenty-four miles of the 
city of Mexico, a very lively affair occurred, which General Wilcox 
speaks of as follows: 

“When about to enter the town of Teotihuacan, twenty-three or 
twenty-four miles from the city, it being reported that a force under 
Colonel Manuel Falcon was in front, Major Polk was ordered with two 
companies, one of mounted rifles, under Lieutenant Claiborne, the 
other of the Third Dragoons, under Lieutenant J. Adde, to make pur- 
suit, while Colonel Hays with the Texans seized the town. The order 
was promptly executed. Seventeen of the enemy were killed and one 
lieutenant and two privates-captured. The remainder of the hostile 
force took to the mountains and was chased only seven miles, Lane’s 
exhausted horses allowing no further pursuit. In the town Colonel 
Hays captured two hundred and fifty muskets, a few escopets, two hun- 
dred and fifty lances, and a large supply of ammunition and clothing, 
all of which was destroyed, not having transportation. Lane arrived 
in the city of Mexico at four o’clock P.M., on the 9th of February.” 

The route taken by General Lane from Puebla, via Tlaxcala, was 
north of the National Road, and of course was a route never taken 
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by the ordinary traveler, as it was much farther, very rough, and not 
suitable for any kind of a vehicle, and in some places difficult for a 
horse. And in addition, some portions of the route (Lane’s route) was, 
even in time of peace, unsafe for a lone traveler possessing anything 
of more value than a pewter spoon. 

The result of General Lane’s trip, of six hundred miles, going and 
coming, was the release of a number of our people held as prisoners 
by the Mexicans, the recapture of government property, and the de- 
struction of arms and munitions of war belonging to the enemy. And 
in addition, he taught the Mexican people that the guerrilla business 
in the future was not likely to be either profitable or safe. 

It may prove interesting to give an account of one more, and the 
last, expedition under General Lane prior to the armistice (March 5, 
1848), which preceded negotiations for peace. And in doing this, I 
will rely for data, as I have done in the trip to Orizaba and Cordova, 
on notes taken two or three years ago, and what has been written 
by others, principally Ripley and Wilcox. I find I have cited as 
authority for this and the Orizaba trip, “Senate Executive Document, 
No. 1, Second Session, Thirtieth Congress,” which without doubt con- 
tains General Lane’s official reports. For his other expeditions his 
reports, as I have already stated, will be found in “Senate Executive 
Document, No, 1, First Session, Thirtieth Congress,” and “ House Ex- 
ecutive Document, No. 60, First Session, Thirtieth Congress.” 

Padra Jarauta, having found it unprofitable to longer play the 
part of guerrilla and robber in the Tierra Caliente and the vicinity of 
Orizaba and Cordova, concluded to change his location to Tulan- 
cingo, northeast of the city of Mexico, where he with Generals Parades 
and Almonte were raising the devil and making their own people very 
uncomfortable, and not doing any especial harm to us. However, it 
was concluded to break up the gang by killing or capturing the leaders, 
or dispersing their followers, and General Joe Lane was assigned to 
this duty, although he, and a part of the command he was to have, me 
only been back from his southern trip eight or ten days. 

The command for this last scout numbered some three hundred and 
fifty or four hundred men, composed of Texas rangers, under Colonel 
Hays, and Third Dragoons and Rifles, under Major Polk, Third 
Dragoons. 

The expedition left the city of Mexico on the 17th of February, 
1848, and proceeded some distance down the National Road towards 
Rio Frio, then countermarched, and after going a short distance left 
the road to the right, and. moved north in the direction of Tulancingo, 
which place they reached on the 22d. Padra Jarauta, having been 
warned of Lane’s approach two days before, had gone. Major Polk 
made a dash on a hacienda near by, on the 23d, to capture General 
Parades, but did not succeed in finding him; and although he very 
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wisely ran away himself, he had sufficient confidence in the kindness 
and courtesy of the “ northern barbarians” to leave his wife and family 
behind him in Tulancingo. They, of course, were treated as they 
should have been by our officers and soldiers with proper consider- 
ation. 

On the 24th information was received that Padra Jarauta was at 
Sequalteplan, seventy-five miles farther north, in the mountains, with 
a large number of his followers. General Lane sent his sick back to 
the city of Mexico, and left at once for the seventy-five miles’ ride 
through a very rough country, but reached the place next morning, the 
25th, at daylight. 

General Lane’s official report not being available, it is probably 
best to let General Wilcox tell the story of the fight at Sequalteplan, 
as he without doubt had access to the officia] papers in regard to the 
affair. He says,— 

“. .. With the Texas Rangers leading, Lane charged the town, 
he and Hays being at the head of the column. As they dashed through 
the street towards the plaza an unexpected volley of musketry was 
poured upon them from a cuartel occupied by some fifty or sixty of 
Jarauta’s men. Major Truit, with Adjutant Ford, entered the barracks 
in face of the fire, killed ten or twelve of the enemy, wounded about ° 
the same number, and captured twenty, including Colonel Montingo. 
The plaza was occupied, and Hays with the larger portion of his force 
attacked a strong detachment of lancers and infantry observed sallying 
from a cuartel on a street to the left, while General Lane with the re- 
mainder charged straight forward upon a second body seen on another 
street. Hays received a street fire and one from behind walls, and 
then a running fight ensued, in. which the. Padra lost about thirty men 
killed. Hays after this returned to the plaza; there met Second-Lieu- 
tenant Alexander Hays, Eighth Infantry, acting assistant adjutant- 
general to General Lane, who informed him that the general was, with 
a small force, hotly engaged with superior numbers, and Colonel Hays 
ordered Captain Daggett’s company of rangers to his assistance. The 
Mexicans fought bravely, taking advantage of their position and firing 
under cover of every object that gave protection, but were overcome 
with a loss of thirty killed. 

“While Hays was in pursuit of the scattered fugitives, he met 
Major Polk with two companies’ of the Third Dragoons, E and 
and G, commanded by Lieutenants Divver and Adde, and, firing 
being heard when they arrived in the suburbs of the town, the major 
dismounted Walker’s (John G.) rifles, and, directing them upon the 
cuartel, from which firing had proceeded, they silenced it, then moved 
on to the church, from which an occasional volley was fired. Lieu- 
tenant George E. Many, Third Dragoons, acting adjutant, was sent 
back to order up the two companies of dragoons, with which Polk 
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advanced beyond the plaza, ascended the hill to the left, and dispersed 
the enemy, he losing only one horse. 

“ Polk ordered Lieutenant Adde to remain in the plaza, and Lieu- 
tenant Divver’s company, divided into small squads, to pursue. 
Walker in the mean time had taken the church, killed some of the 
enemy, and captured others. General Lane extolled the endurance 
and courage of the entire command, and called especial attention to 
Lieutenant Alexander Hays, Eighth Infantry, and says, ‘ His be- 
havior in every emergency added, if possible, new honors ; he entered 
one of the cuartels first, under my own eye, gallantly calling upon the 
men to follow him, and killed several of the enemy with his own 
hands. I beg leave to recommend him in the strongest manner to the 
commanding general’s notice.’ 

“General Lane reported his loss to be only one killed and six 
wounded, and estimated the enemy’s loss at one hundred and fifty 
killed, including Padra Martinez, second in command; fifty prisoners 
were captured, among them three Americans supposed to be de- 
serters.” ... Padra Jarauta escaped, but entered the town again the 
next day, the 26th, after our troops had left for the city of Mexico. 
After consoling and encouraging the badly wounded, and perhaps 
absolving the dying, he followed up our men to try and “ pick off” 
some of them, or “pick up” something that might be left behind. 
General Lane and command reached the city of Mexico on the 1st of 
March. 

Padra Jarauta and General Lane were in some respects very much 
alike. Both were brave, restless, energetic, and full of fight, and 
neither seemed to know what the words “ fatigue” and “sleep” meant 
when there was any especial purpose to be accomplished. General 
Lane was full of fun and joke, and a good hearty laugh was his 
delight under almost any circumstances. He was kind, generous, and 
truthful ; in fact, was a thoroughly noble man. He always showed 
great respect to women, and was very fond of looking at and admiring 
a pretty one. As to Padra Jarauta’s private and priestly character I 
know nothing except from hear-say, and won’t blacken by giving my 
personal opinion of it on such evidence. 

An armistice was entered into-on the 5th of March, and, after 
much “ backing and filling,” peace was made and finally proclaimed 
on the 4th of July, 1848. Then “home, sweet home,” was the word 
for the soldier boys, and for the moment, with so much pleasure to 
look forward to, the poor fellows who were to be left behind were 
almost forgotten. ; ‘ 

Uncle,Sam gota good deal from Mexico; but we of the regular 
army who afterwards spent so many dreary years on the frontier, in 
New Mexico and Arizona, were very sorry Mexico did not still own 
these two Territories, and, if it had been possible, would have given 
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them both back for the worst-looking Mexican burro in the country, 
and have given boot at that if it had been necessary. But we were so 
short-sighted as not to understand the future valuable product of the 
country,—i.e, two United States senators from each when they grew 
to be States. How very fortunate we did not, as we could have done, 
take the whole of Mexico. Just think of the additional length of our 
coast-line, which would have required fortifications (and would not 
have gotten them) ; but as it is, Mexico stands between us and danger 
from a foreign foe on that part of the Pacific coast, and is therefore of 
more service to us than if the United States owned the country,—that 
is, if we continue to live in peace with each other, and. the chances for 
that are very good under Mexico’s present efficient, and to all appear- 
ances perpetual, president. 

This paper has been held back several months for various reasons, 
but it will now (2d of April, not the 1st of April, mind) be brought 
to a speedy close, and we will then turn from war to peace and from 
Mexico to the United States and finish by writing of “ other things.” 


Wo. B. LANE, 
Tieutenant-Colonel U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES: 


(BY A COMPETITOR AND PRIZE WINNER.) 


To those who followed closely the preliminaries to the revival of the 
Olympic meeting, it appeared certain that the games would be a dis- 
astrous failure. This was not the case, though the nature of the 
success obtained can scarcely have corresponded with the expectations 
of the promoters. 

These games differed from other athletic meetings in one most im- 
portant feature,—they did not stand or fall with the excellence of their 
athletics. Their promoters obviously expected that prodigious athletic 
results would be obtained, they expected to see the best athletes of the 
world perform the toilsome journey to Athens to win the olive branch 
of victory. It was apparently forgotten that few athletes are classical 
scholars, and that still fewer have either the time or the money to make 
so long a voyage. Then, too, what we may call the international per- 
spective of the committee was at fault. They seemed to suppose that 
the participation of all nations was of equal importance to the success 
of the games, They did not consider, or, if they did, they gave no 
indication of having done so, that every nation except England and 
America is still in an absolutely prehistoric condition with regard to: 
athletic sports. Unless England and America took a large share in 
the Olympic meeting, it was bound to be an athletic failure. In this 
matter the committee pursued the suicidal policy of devoting the 
greater share of their attention to continental athletes. The original 
programme and book of rules was printed in French. Later on there 
appeared an edition in German. This, however, was disowned as un- 
official by a member of the committee to the present writer, though as 
a matter of fact it had been sent to the Cambridge Athletic Club as an 
official document. It differed in some not unimportant particulars 
from the French edition. But the really notable point is that no 
edition of the rules was ever issued in English till very shortly before 
the games, when a private firm produced one. This, when we con- 
sider the importance of English and American athletes to the success 
of the enterprise, is really an extraordinary fact. It seems as though 
in the committee’s eyes true internationality in athletics was equivalent — 
to international mediocrity. 

1 Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review, by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, of New York, the American publishers of the Fortnightly 


Review. 
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Of all Anglo-Saxon athletes those at present in residence at Oxford 
and Cambridge were the most likely to be able to take part in the 
meeting. The Easter vacation was exactly suited for a visit to Athens, 
and the English university man would, of all men, require the least 
pressure to induce him to pay a visit to Greece. What was done to 
persuade Oxford and Cambridge men to compete in the Olympic games ? 
Practically nothing. Two Englishmen represented England on the 
international committee, but neither of them had any present connec- 
tion with the universities. An obscure notice, indeed, was posted up 
in Oxford and a paragraph inserted in an unimportant Oxford journal, 
but it was not till March, so far as can be ascertained, that any direct 
appeal was made to the presidents of the University Athletic Clubs. 
Even then the inducements and - persuasion directed to them were of 
the mildest nature. It is, therefore, unjust to blame English athletes 
in general and university athletes in particular for not having taken 
part in greater numbers in these games. When an athletic meeting is 
scarcely advertised at all, and when an invitation to competitors from 
a certain district is markedly omitted, it is only fair that they should 
conclude, firstly, that the meeting is unimportant, and, secondly, that 
their presence at it is not desired. Of the method in which the com- 
mittee dealt with the athletes of America, we are not in a position to 
speak, The manner in which American athletics are organized, and 
the system by which athletic teams form part of great social clubs 
enabled a fully-equipped team of American athletes to visit Athens. 
The Boston Athletic Club furnished the greater portion of the team, 
. and there were also two or three excellent athletes from Princeton 
College. We may venture to say, however, that the effort which this 
American team made to come to Athens was not due to any over- 
whelming persuasion on the part of the international committee, but to 
the natural enterprise of the American people and to the peculiarly 
perfect method in which athletics are organized in the United States. 

English athletes, seemingly, waited to be invited to go to Athens 
and consequently never went. Those who did go did not go as repre- 
sentatives of any club, but, for the most part, as private pleasure- 
seekers. They won the eight-hundred- and fifteen-hundred-metre 
races, the single-handed weight-lifting, the single and double lawn 
tennis, a victory in novs:x7, and a second place in several events. Their 
total number was six, of whom one was resident in Athens, The bulk 
of the competitors was, therefore, Greek and continental, and it may 
be safely asserted that their performances were not of the highest class. 
In fact, wherever an Anglo-Saxon appeared as a competitor, he defeated 
his foreign opponents in practically every case. The French, who, we 
fear, were largely responsible for the mismanagement of the inter- 
national arrangements, sent several athletes, who were lamentably 
unsuccessful. In the eight-hundred metres race Lermusiaux, the only 
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even passable runner among them, contrived to win a heat in very 
poor time, but none of their other runners did anything. Their suc- 
cesses were confined to bicycling and fencing, the latter a form of sport 
in which they have long excelled, the former a kind of exercise, by 
many scarcely admitted to the domain of sport, in which they are 
rapidly conquering a kingdom. The French, in fact, have not pro- 
gressed so fast in the cultivation of athletics as other continental 
nations, who have adopted the practice of them. The reason is some- 
what hard to discover, but is probably to be found in a certain impa- 
tience and lack of necessary physique. 

The Germans wisely confined themselves for the most part to those 
gymnastic exercises in which they are so extraordinarily proficient. 
Three of their party competed in other forms of sport; of these Hof- 
mann, of Giessen, was a good second in the one hundred metres, while 
Schumann, a little, elderly man, seemed to compete in every event. 
On the strength of this we have seen him termed “ the best all-round 
athlete at the games,” but, in reality, he would have served his reputa- 
tion better had he refrained from exhibiting himself in many of the 
events in which he competed. His victory in the wrestling, however, 
‘was gained by sheer pluck and presence of mind, and his gymnastic 
performances were excellent. 

Here we may notice incidentally another fault in the organization 
of the meeting. This arose from an incorrect idea of the relative 
importance of “ different branches of athletics.” It may be replied 
that, if an event is once admitted into the programme of the games, 
it should be treated as on an equality with all the other events. We 
do not agree with this view. The climax was perhaps reached in 
connection with the vaulting-horse. There were two olive branches, 
medals and diplomas granted for this exercise, one for leaping the 
horse, the other for manceuvring upon a horse with pommels. The 
exercises performed in the first of these divisions seemed to the athletic 
and ungymnastic eye to be puerile, and those in the second division 
little less so. One would at least have expected to see some fine 
running vaulting from a spring-board, as in English gymnasiums. Yet 
the winners received the same olive branch as the winner of the one | 
hundred metres ; even the seconds in these absurd gyrations gained the 
same laurel branch as the second in the hurdles, They were pro- 
claimed Olympian. victors, they returned to their native Germany and 
Switzerland with a halo of glory, while the second in the fifteen hun- 
dred metres, for instance, a fine runner though quite untrained, had to 
recross the Atlantic bearing with him the consciousness of merit alone. 
Of course there can be no graduation of prizes for single events; a 
winner is a winner, however unimportant be the feat which he has 
accomplished. But we would suggest that at the next meeting several 
of these gymnastic and other events should be combined, and a prize 
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awarded for an aggregate of marks. An Olympic wreath is far too 
precious a thing to be sqitandered on good form in hopping over a 
horse or swarming up a rope. 

The Germans displayed magnificent style in their squad exercises 
in the horizontal and parallel bars. Ia the former case they won 
without contest ; indeed opposition would have been hopeless, In the 
latter set of exercises they were opposed by two Greek teams, which 
performed what may be described as kindergarten evolutions, in perfect 
time. It seemed to us that any ordinary body of men could have 
done as well with two days’ practice. The Germans, on the other 
hand, performed difficult exercises in beautiful style, but naturally 
with a few mistakes. They were at once awarded the prize. The 
Greek public then, perhaps on this one occasion only, forgot its good 
manners, and displayed its ignorance of gymnastics, by greeting the 
decision with yells of “ ddcxa,” 

_The Hungarians were the only nation, except the Americans, which 
attempted to send an all-round team, They certainly possess the art 
of self-advertisement to a very high degree. They and their blue 
and white ribbons seemed to be ubiquitous; if one did not meet them 
driving in a cab with the Hungarian flag at the mast-head, one found 
them blocking the traffic in a compact line stretched across the Rue 
de Stade. In company with the Philharmonic Society of Corcyra 
they laid a solemn wreath at the foot of M. Averoff’s statue on the 
Sunday before the games. Unfortunately their athletic performances 
did not justify their conspicuousness, scarcely .indeed their visit. 
They won one or two second places in the heats, aid one of them 
finished fourth in the Marathon race, but, as a matter of fact, their 
only good performer was a swimmer, who seemed to be really first- 
class, Wonderful tales had been told of their high jumper, but: he 
did not appear. It is noticeable, by the way, that the German high 
jumper stood at attention for half a minute after each jump, appar- 
ently supposing that it was more important to appear to be undisturbed 
after a jump than to clear a respectable height. 

We have not yet described the doings of the English athletes. 

Mr. Flack, an Australian member of the London Athletic Club, car- 
ried off the eight-hundred- and fifteen-hundred-metre races without 
any difficulty. He runs with the most perfect ease, and with a stride 
of superlative length ; indeed, the Greek journals described his lower 
limbs as “superhuman.” Mr. Goulding, of Gloucester, was undoubt- 
edly a better hurdler than the American who beat him. His defeat 
was due partly to the fact that the race was run upon cinders, in the 
American style, to which he was unaccustomed, and partly to a mis- 
take at the. start, which lost him at least two yards. He was only 
beaten by a foot. Mr. Elliott won the single-handed weight-lifting 
without trouble, but in the double-handed lift he was defeated by an 
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extraordinarily good performer, Jensen, of Denmark. Mr. Gmelin, 
of Oxford, entered at the last moment for the four hundred metres, 
and gained second place. In the bicycle race from Marathon we were 
represented by a servant of the British embassy at Athens. It seems 
that he would have won had not he collided with a fellow-servant who 
was accompanying him. A Greek then: proved the victor. We are 
sorry to have to record that it was previously attempted to exclude 
these two Englishmen from amateur games at Athens on the ground 
that they were servants, though no one could cast the slightest. slur 
upon their amateurism. This was the more discreditable in the 
light of their success when they were finally admitted. Mr. Boland, 
of Christ Church, Oxford, who happened to be in Athens as a visitor, 
purchased all requisites on the spot, and was victorious in the single- 
and, in company with the German, in the double-lawn tennis. 

The record of the doings of the American team is practically an 
account of victory unrelieved by defeat. They were, as they should 
have been, invincible. Not only did they win almost every event for 
which they entered, but they also succeeded in gaining second, and 
sometimes both second and third places in addition. Mr. Garrett, of 
Princeton, won the disk and the weight; Mr. Burke, of Boston, the 
one hundred and four hundred metres; Mr. Clark, of Harvard, the 
high and long jumps. Mr. Hoyt, of Harvard, the pole-jump; Mr. 
Curtis, of Boston, the hurdles, and Mr. Connolly, of Suffolk, the triple 
jump. In the pole-jump and fifteen hundred metres they gained 
second place, and in the high and long jumps both second and third 
places. It must be remembered that the team was formed solely to 
compete in track and field athletics, though one member entered for 
the swimming, in which he was not successful. Two Americans at 
large, the brothers Paine, accomplished striking performances in the 
revolver-shooting, winning two events with scores of four hundred and 
forty-two in each as against scores of only two hundred and five and 
two hundred and eighty-five made by a Greek and a Dane. 

The other foreign countries sent few athletes of note. A Swiss, 
resident in Greece, was victorious on the vaulting-horse with pommels, 
an Austrian won the five-hundred metres swimming race, and a Dane 
the two-handed lifting of weights. . The only Italian competitor, who 
walked from Milan to Athens, in order, as he supposed, to get himself 
into proper training, was disqualified on his arrival. 

It now remains for us to discuss the most interesting point of all,— 
the form shown by the Greeks themselves. It seems to be an un- 
doubted fact that, except for the throwing of a primitive discus, a 
primitive hop, step, and jump, and a modicum of lawn tennis, athletics 
were absolutely unknown to the Greeks till two years ago. Then the 
nation was seized with a remarkable fit of athleticism. A number of 
clubs were started, and athletics have been pursued with unabated 
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vigor ever since. At the present moment one sees athletics being 
practiced almost at every street-corner. Sometimes one discovers in- 
fants putting a rude weight, some six times too heavy for them; at 
other times one finds every man and boy in a quarter of the town long- 
jumping, with a policeman and a soldier to keep the course clear. And 
there seems to be every likelihood that the enthusiasm will continue. 
The result so far has been that the Greeks have obtained a very notable 
degree of success, considering the shortness of their training. This is 
the more remarkable if we consider the disadvantages against which 
they have had to contend. Their physical gifts do not favor athletics, 
their disposition is on the whole opposed to active exercise, and their 
climate renders violent exertion difficult. The great danger is lest 
they may be led to suppose that they are already a great athletic 
nation, and do not any longer need elaborate training. It might be 
thought that their defeats in the Stadium would have persuaded them 
that they are not yet far advanced in athletic skill, but popular enthu- 
siasm is never logical. Their journals tend to encourage any nascent 
feeling of conceit which they may possess. They would not admit for 
a moment that a Greek over middle height is an exception ; that Greeks 
are usually short and slightly corpulent in figure, and that they per- 
haps require more training than most nations to induce in them an 
athletic habit. In fact, it is a commonplace for them to compare a 
well-built Greek to the Hermes of Praxiteles. No modern Greek 
could possibly resemble Praxiteles’s Hermes in the least. 

We must give Greece full credit for what she has already accom- 
plished in athletics, but it would be fatal to forget to qualify our ad- 
mission by remembering that her progress is only great in comparison 
to the shortness of the time which it has occupied. To deal with their 
performances in detail,—they won undoubted victories in the rings and 
rope-climbing, in which their champions easily distanced their rivals, 
and in the weight-~putting Gouskos made a very good appearance. It 
was interesting to see how his style improved during the competition, 
owing to his careful imitation of his American rival. The latter only 
won by an inch, but was putting two or three feet below his proper 
form. This was due to the size of the square, which had sides of 
two metres, and therefore corresponded with no known rules. The 
blunder was the more remarkable as this event purported to be held 
under English rules. , 

In the disk-throwing the Greeks were beaten, contrary to all expec- 
tation, by Mr. Garrett, of Princeton. It is true that he only won by 
a few inches, but it is not true that he was not the best disk-thrower in 
the contest. The Greeks had practiced with the disk for a considerable 
time, and indeed it is an ancestral sport of theirs. The American, 
whether he had practiced with anything resembling a disk before or 
not, undoubtedly had never seen a disk like that with which he threw 
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till the morning of the contest. What, then, is the explanation? 
Simply this,the best of the Greek throwers was not really good at 
all. Ninety-five feet is an absurdly short distance to throw a flat mis- 
sile of under four and a half pounds. Had English or American 
athletes practiced the sport, the record would have been nearer one 
hundred and thirty feet than ninety-five feet. The American won 
simply because he was accustomed to the throwing of weights, and 
knew how to bring his strength and weight to bear on the missile. 
The Greek had brought the knack of throwing to greater perfection, 
but one could see that he did not know how to apply any large portion 
of his strength to the throw. 

We now come to the great glory of the Greeks,—the victory in the 
Marathon race. This event was reckoned the chief feature of the 
meeting, and in many ways it deserved its position. It possessed 
greater historical interest than any other of the competitions, and was, 
no doubt, also the greatest criterion of endurance. The race was won 
by a Greek, who had hitherto no reputation. The second was a Greek, 
who had already won one of the trial races. It certainly seemed to the 
impartial spectator that the winner was nothing of a runner. He ar- 
rived in the Stadium with the stride of a foot or so, but apparently not 
much exhausted. The second man arrived in excellent style, seven 
minutes behind him. We can only explain the fact by supposing that 
the winner succeeded by monumental perseverance at a moderate 
speed, though, strangely enough, his time for the distance was really 
first-rate. It must be remembered, however, in comparing his time 
with the track-record, that a road course is very favorable to fast 
times,—the remarkable performances recorded in the Eton mile are 
sufficient proof of this. Now, we do not wish to minimize the Greek 
victory, but only seek to regard it fairly. A statement was made in 
a daily journal not long since, by one who writes in true Greek style 
under the initials “J. G.,” that the “ well-trained English and Amer- 
ican athletes had been defeated by the Greeks, who had had no real 
training.” This is an absurd misrepresentation. Does “ J. G.” 
really suppose that the English system of training cannot render a man 
capable of finishing in a race of twenty-five miles along a road, but 
that that feat is reserved for the heaven-gifted and nature-nursed Greek 
athlete? Asa matter of fact, the Englishman arrived in Athens ten 
days, the American five days, before the race. Neither of them did 
anything which could possibly be termed regular training during their 
stay, neither of them had even seen the course till they drove to Mara- 
thon the night before the race, and certainly neither of them had ever 
run over it. Their lack of training was shown in the fact that the 
Englishman ran in splendid form till six kilometres from home, when 
he broke down entirely ; the American had given up a little earlier. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, had practiced over the course for 
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months, and had all been engaged in trial-races over the distance. 
Every cross-country runner must know the inestimable value of such 
experience. Let, then, the Greeks have every credit for their diligence 
in training, and the excellent form which they showed, but let them 
not be led by irresponsible journalists to claim a measure of credit 
which is not due tothem. The honor they have gained by the progress 
made in so short a time is great enough to enable them to dispense with 
false claims to distinction. 

Our criticism of the athletic performances from a national stand- 
point has already shown in part that they did not reach a very high 
standard. The eight-hundred-metre race, for instance, equivalent to 
five and a half yards less than half a mile, was only accomplished in 
two minutes eleven seconds. The fifteen hundred metres, one hun- 
dred and twenty and a half yards less than a mile, occupied four 
minutes thirty-three and one-fifth seconds. We should have ex- 
pected a half-mile in an international meeting to have been run at least 
well within the two minutes, and eight hundred metres, therefore, in 
four-fifths of a second or so less. Fifteen hundred metres ought 
not to have occupied more than four minutes eight seconds. The 
four hundred metres (four hundred and thirty-seven yards) occupied 
fifty-four and one-fifth seconds,—a moderately good time would have 
been fifty-one seconds. But in the times made in the longer races, two 
considerations have to be taken into account, one of which applies also 
to the shorter races. In the first place, the track was not in a satisfac- 
tory condition. The English ground-man, who was responsible for it, 
naturally found it difficult to obtain the necessary materials in Athens, 
and, as a result, the track was not laid down sufficiently long before the 
meeting to enable it to be brought to proper perfection. Even after it 
was completed difficulties still had to be faced, especially the insuffi- 
ciency of the water-supply. At the time of the games, therefore, the 
track seemed to be over-hard underneath, while it was loose and 
treacherous on the surface. The ground-man is not to be blamed at 
all for this; his energy and devotion did all that it was possible to do 
for the success of the meeting. In the second place, the shape of the 
track rendered fast times impossible. In ancient times, when the two 
limbs of the track were practically parallel, and the runners had to 
turn round a sharp corner ‘at either end, fast running must have been 
even more difficult. Even in the present Stadium, where the track has 
been laid out in a more gradual ellipse, we calculated that the runners 
lost two seconds in every round, owing to the turns, in the two longest 
races, and three seconds in the four-hundred-metre race, Thus we must 
make an allowance of four seconds in the eight hundred metres, and 
eight seconds in the fifteen hundred. The three seconds in the four 
hundred metres is not at all an excessive allowance. The runners lit- 
erally seemed to come to a stand-still as compared with their previous 
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pace, when they arrived at the bends. The record of twelve seconds 
for one hundred metres (one hundred and nine and three-tenths yards) 
was only average. Mr. Burke, who has competed against us with great 
success in America, could do much better under more favorable condi- 
tions. A fortnight’s traveling does not produce a good state of train- 
ing. The one hundred and ten metres (one hundred and twenty and 
one-fifth yards) hurdle race took considerably longer than one would 
have expected, judging from the excellence of the competitors; the 
result may have been due in some measure to the unusual arrangement 
of the hurdles. 

The results obtained in the disk-throwing and weight-putting we 
have already criticised sufficiently. The jumping was the most satis- 
factory portion of the athletics. The triple jump is not customary in 
England, but to the unaccustomed eye Mr. Connolly’s performance 
seemed as good as it could be. For the pole-jump America had sent 
over two of her best performers, and the height cleared, ten feet nine 
and three-quarters inches, does not compare unfavorably with the record 
of eleven feet five inches, for this style of vaulting (without climbing). 
Mr. Clark, of Harvard, performed splendidly both in the high and 
long jumps; in the former he cleared five feet eleven and one-quarter 
inches, six inches more than his opponents, in the latter twenty feet 
nine and three-quarters inches. The latter performance is not remark- 
ably good on the face of it, but Mr. Clark in reality jumped a great 
deal farther. Unfortunately the committee were under an extraordi- 
nary delusion, which is not unknown in England, as to the manner in 
which a long jump should be judged. They attempted to decide after 
each jump, whether the competitor’s toe had projected over the take-off 
board, and consequently disqualified Mr. Clark’s best jumps. Every- 
one ought to know that the only criterion of a competitor having passed 
the board is failure in his jump. No one who passes the board can 
make a good jump. Even if it were possible, which it is not, to judge 
whether half an inch of his toe projects beyond the board, it stands to 
reason that he has taken fairly off the board, if his jump succeeds ; 
and therefore it should be allowed. The result of this absurd judging 
was that the American competitors were forced for safety to jump from 
six inches or even a foot behind the line. — 

We may now turn from the athletic results of the games to the 
organization, and first to the organization of the athletics themselves. 
It was only to be expected from the inexperience of the committee 
that mistakes would be made. Mistakes were made, but they were not 
very serious. The greatest uncertainty was always allowed to prevail 
as to the events which would take place on any particular day, and as 
to the order in which they would take place. Competitors had, as a 
rule, to rely upon the slippery authority of the Greek newspapers, 
Again, the committee had a firm belief in the inspired character of its 
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own programmes, It desired them to be regarded as absolutely unal- 
terable, and, when any impossible arrangement which they had made 
was pointed out to them, they required unlimited persuasion before 
they could be induced to alter it, For instance, the eight-hundred- and 
fifteen-hundred-metre races were to have been run in heats (the former 
was actually so run, though there were only nine competitors), 
and the finals of both were fixed for the same day as the final of 
the Marathon race. An Englishman was engaged in all three races, 
won two of them, and made a bold bid for victory in the third. It is 
needless to say that, had the committee been allowed to persevere, he 
would probably only have been able to run in one. 

Much time was wasted in the drawing of places for heats and other 
purposes. The competitors were expected to attend at the general 
office for an unlimited period over and over again. Time is of little 
value in Greece. There was considerable delay between the various 
competitions in the Stadium, and in the course of the competitions 
themselves. This was due, to some extent, to the distance of the 
dressing-rooms from the arena, fully two hundred yards, and to the 
lack of accommodation for competitors in the arena itself. The high 
and pole-jumps commenced at ridiculously low heights, and became 
inexpressibly tedious. The latter, indeed, lasted no Jess than an hour 
and three-quarters. 

All these were, after all, minor blemishes, which were inseparable 
from the holding of a colossal meeting like the Olympic games in a 
hitherto unathletic country. Some of the confusion arose from the 
co-existence of two committees, the Greek organizing committee and 
the international athletic committee. The former had general super- 
intendence before and during the games, the latter was confined to 
safeguarding the interests of the athletes of each nationality, and to 
judging the contests. It was inevitable that the two committees should 
clash now and then and interfere with one another’s arrangements, but 
such collisions were infrequent. The English and American competi- 
tors owe a great debt to Messrs. Finnis and Wheeler, their represent- 
atives on the committee, for the admirable way in which they protected 
their interests when it was necessary. 

But we are anxious to admit that the Greek organizers dealt with 
foreign athletes throughout “in the most sportsman-like way. Excep- 
tions were very few, though in one instance we cannot but maintain 
that the right course was not pursued. A trial race had been held to 
select the Greeks who should compete in the race from Marathon. The 
race was run and the team selected. Entries for the Olympic games 
closed, for Greeks, a fortnight before their commencement. A few days 
only before the games the Greek authorities seem to have become 
alarmed at the prospect of foreign competition in the Marathon race, 
and especially at the fame of Mr. Flack, and, like Nicias before the 
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last sea-fight at Syracuse, thought that perhaps they had not yet done 
all that was possible. They held another trial race, selected a second 
team, which included the ultimate winner, and made a post-entry of it. 
We fail to see how this proceeding can possibly be justified. Such an 
action as this, however, was quite exceptional ; -as a rule, the treatment 
of foreign competitors by the Greek committee and the Greek people 
was extraordinarily liberal. 

While the organization of the actual athletics was, with the above- 
mentioned exceptions, wonderful under the circumstances, the organi- 
zation of the meeting generally seemed to us to be very nearly perfect, 
and in connection with the organization as a whole, we should not omit 
to mention the untiring efforts of the three eldest Princes, whose abso- 
lute devotion—for we can call it nothing less—was of supreme impor- 
tance to the general result. The Stadium holds something over sixty 
thousand spectators, and on two occasions it was full to the uttermost 
corner. Yet we never observed any confusion or disagreeable incidents 
of any kind. There is no doubt that the Greeks are a patient people 
and allow themselves to be organized. The committee were fortunate 
in not having to deal with a north-country foot-ball crowd. The 
Stadium was divided into blocks, and tickets were obtainable for a 
particular block. Within that block ‘no definite seats were reserved, 
and consequently to obtain a good seat in one’s block it was necessary 
to arrive in the Stadium at a very early hour. But, inasmuch as the 
Athenian public, like the visitors at Bayreuth, lived for nothing but 
the games so long as they lasted, this expenditure of time was no great 
disadvantage. Perhaps, however, it may be permissible to suggest 
that on the next occasion the tickets for a particular day should be on 
sale a little earlier, and also that it would bring the games more into 
touch with ancient custom if the upper portion of the seats at least 
were not charged for. 

The behavior of the crowd under very trying circumstances was 
most exemplary. The Greeks suffered one disappointment after an- 
other. Yet even when they lost the disk, they showed no vigorous signs 
of disapproval. This may have been partly due to their temperament, 
which is not in the least emotional, but must also be attributed to a 
great extent to gentlemanly feeling. still greater trial of their pa- 
tience came when the Greek’s number was hoisted by accident as winner 
in putting the weight, soon to be replaced by that of the American. 

But as the public seemed disinclined for vigorous expressions of 
disapproval, so it also was incapable of expressing very great enthu- 
siam. Much has been written in the papers about the tremendous 
scene at the conclusion of the race from Marathon. The coup d’ail 
indeed was surpassingly fine, but the outward expression of emotion 
really amounted to very little. It seemed to us that the five thousand 
people who were present at the conclusion of the Oxford and Yale 
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sports in 1894, displayed, proportionately, much more outward enthu- 
siasm than the one hundred and twenty thousand people who witnessed 
the termination of the Marathon race in 1896. Yet the whole scene 
can never be effaced from one’s memory. 

It was expected in Athens that swarms of foreign visitors would 
grace the games with their presence. The committee appointed Messrs. 
Cook their agents for foreign parts, and apparently thought that this 
alone was sufficient to insure an enormous concourse of foreigners. 
This turned out to be a very unfortunate mode of procedure. The 
price at which the agents advertised rooms in Athens was so preposter- 
ous that many persons, who intended to visit Athens at the season of 
the games, abstained from going. We can vouch to having found 
several parties in Italy who were intentionally delaying their visit to 
Athens till after the termination of the games. The audience, then, 
in the Stadium was almost exclusively composed of Greeks. The 
newspapers, both in Greece and England, continued, even after the 
end of the meeting, to estimate the number of foreigners present at 
twenty thousand. As a matter of fact, there can be no doubt that one 
thousand would be a large estimate. Foreigners may have won the 
greater part of the events, the sports may have been veritably inter- 
national, but the body of spectators was not international at all. If 
“Olympic” in the modern sense means “ international,” this audience 
was not an Olympic audience. The fact cannot be denied, the reason 
is not far to seek. The organization which failed to attract foreign 
competitors also failed to attract foreign spectators. The so-called agents 
of the committee only provided information if applied to, and even 
then the intelligence given was very meagre. If one wrote to the 
central committee one was liable to be told that all information could 
be obtained by subscribing a considerable sum to the journal of the 
committee. Apparently the committee did not think it its duty or its 
advantage to supply information without immediate reward. The lack 
of foreign attendance at these games was peculiarly unfortunate because 
it may prevent their success from becoming duly spread abroad, and so 
may stand in the way of a favorable issue on the next occasion. 

We have called the games successful, but it may be thought that 
our comments hitherto point rather to failure than to success. What, 
then, was the peculiar triumph of these games? The triumph which 
was inseparably connected with them, the triumph of sentiment, of 
association, of distinction, of unique splendor. 

The Stadium was till very recently a scene of desolation. It be- 
came the property of the king; he, assisted by German advice, com- 
menced the task of revealing its ancient glories. Much had been done 
towards restoring its original features, when the notion of an interna- 
tional athletic assembly was first suggested. An international com- 
mittee was formed in Paris, mainly under the patronage of Frenchmen, 
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and the international games were decided upon. It was then that M. 
Bikélas, the leader of modern Greek literature, suggested Greece as the 
scene of the first meeting. Olympia was out of the question as the 
place of contest, and all eyes were turned upon the Stadium at Athens. 
It was found that the configuration of the ground permitted the resto- 
ration of the edifice to something of its ancient magnificence with no 
very great expenditure. At this moment patriotism, as it has so often 
done in the history of modern Greece, came to the assistance of the 
nation. M. Averoff, of Alexandria, professed his readiness to bear the 
cost of the restoration, and even, like a second Herodes Atticus, to 
restore the whole building in Pentelic marble. The genius of M. 
Metaxas, the architect, carried the work to a temporary termination. 
The Stadium is not yet completed in marble; that task is already 
being performed and will be ended by the next Olympiad; but the 
whole stands even now in all essentials the same as in the third century 
of our era, Twice was the vast arena filled to the uttermost with its 
sixty thousand eager watchers; twice the expectant throng completely 
hid M. Averoff’s marble and its wooden substitute from the eye. On ~ 
one side of this vast area rises a peaked hill, gently sloping at the 
angle of the seats; on this was packed an even denser mass, numbering 
perhaps some twenty thousand. All round the upper rim of the 
Stadium another crowd was closely pressed, resting at the extreme 
ends of the line, where the Stadium projected from its guardian hills, 
upon a narrow ledge backed by a sheer fall of forty feet or more. 
Before the broad entrance, on the level road without, was another 
crowd, eager as the others, but entirely shut out from any view of the 
contests ; it extended for fifty yards in either direction from the barrier, 
and may be estimated also at twenty thousand. 

On every day of the meeting the crowd present was enormous, but 
the two central moments were the conclusion of the Marathon race 
and the presentation of the prizes. Then every available inch of space . 
was occupied. The onlooker would think of nothing but that he had 
before him a serried throng of humanity, greater than any that had 
been marshaled before man’s sight hitherto. The competitor, as he 
hurried through the gloom of the ancient tunnel, the Crypte, which 
led from his quarters on the hill behind to the arena, if he possessed a 
particle of imagination, felt himself now to be a Phayllus or a Phi- 
dippides, about to accomplish feats to excite the amazement and arouse 
the suspicions of all future times, now a martyr of the early Christian 
ages, whom a lion or a bear awaited where the gloom gave way to the 
sunlight. The spectator, on the one side, gazed towards the temple of 
Zeus Olympius and the Museum Hill, and farther to the north, where 
the Acropolis shut off the Sacred Way, on the other side he looked 
towards Marathon and upon so much of Lycabettus as the committee’s 
great panorama of lath and plaster permitted him. Behind all rose 
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crimson-tinted Hymettus, and, beyond it, purple Pentelicus smiled 
upon its offspring. Over all was the friendly sun and the “ delicate” 
air. Such was the scene, unsurpassed and unsurpassable. Who, who 
was present there, does not wish that he may once again be permitted 
to behold it? After the ode had been recited and the olive branches 
presented, every one’s first desire must have been for a repetition of the 
whole. The feeling of absolute entrancement with the beauty of the 
sight, the rapture of sensation, and the joy of recollection, which over- 
mastered all who shared in this spectacle, found vent in ardent wishes 
that the Olympian games should be reserved to dignify Athens and to 
be glorified by her glory. No one, while under the glamour of the 
moment, could have ventured to oppose this suggested reservation, and 
even now, when the splendor has somewhat faded from the mind, it is 
difficult to criticise this impulsive proposal. Yet it has great practical 
difficulties to face. In the first place, it would have to meet French 
opposition of the most forcible kind. The French regard themselves 
as the nursing-fathers of the first Olympian games, They consider 
the permission granted to Greece to hold the first meeting at Athens as 
a special favor, which is bound up inseparably with the stipulation 
that the next Olympian games shall be held in Paris in 1900. It 
seems likely that Greek enthusiasm, aided by considerations of senti- 
ment and propriety, might under ordinary circumstances carry the day 
against French contentions. The Greeks would be supported by the 
whole body of scholars and lovers of antiquity and by most educated 
athletes. Unfortunately the French have a most powerful ally to 
support their claims,—their great Exhibition. Even supposing that 
the Greek arguments prevailed, we cannot doubt that Paris would hold 
a rival international meeting. In that case we much fear that Paris 
and modern display, within a moderate distance of Central Europe, 
would prevail against Athens and the soberness of antiquity in the 
remoter East. The opposition between the claims of utility and of 
taste and sentiment in this matter seems to be irreconcilable: on the 
one side we have the probability of a truly representative international 
meeting, conducted on purely modern lines, in a modern arena uncon- 
nected with the memories and glories of the age which has provided 
models of grace and strength for all time; on the other, we find the 
possibility of non-representative competitions, held in a spot which, 
with every beauty of form and position, is connected undyingly with 
all the magnificence of that golden age of athletics, whose ideals it 
should be the object of these international gatherings to promote. The 
opposition is so sharp that it would be fair to describe it by asserting 
that these games, if held at Athens, would be Olympic, but, we fear, 
not international ; if held elsewhere than at Athens, international but 
not Olympic. 
G. 8, RoBEerTson. 
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BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 


A STUDY. 
(Concluded from Volume XV., page 536.) 


ACT III. 


(The Mermaid Tavern. Bar parlor, tap-roem at side. Glass door 
at back, with practicable window. Small tables about room; one with 
a set of chess, another with dominoes, another with cards. Candles 
in sconces. Stools and benches for guests. Waiters arranging tables. 
Tom MALT superintending.) 


Tom MAtt. Set on the tobies, Hugh ; and, Peter, lay a couple of 
pipes at each table; the sight of pipes and pewter mugs makes folks 
both hungry and thirsty and call abundantly for ale, wine, beer, and 
tobacco. Zounds, there be nothing like mother-wit in such small 
matters,—it tickles the customers’ sense of comfort, and lines my pouch 
to boot, without costing a ha’penny. Make haste, lads; light up the 
candles and put clean sand to the floor and new cards to the tables ere 
the play-houses empty, and the starving actors and hack-writers drop 
in for a bite. And warm the sack for the gentry, lads. ’Tis a raw 
night. Mayhap, Masters Shakespeare, Jonson, Nash, Peele, and Mar- 
lowe, not to speak of Master Burbage, or even Master Francis Bacon, 
himself, may stop here after the theatre to talk over the new tragedy, 
odds so, and play at broadswords with their wits till morning. Zounds, 
the poor devil poets sup on a grilled bone and smal] beer, while your 
flourishing dandy feeds like a lord,—quaffs sack and canary by the 
quart-stoup, and smokes tobacco-leaves by the pailful. (Sings.) 


“ Tobacco’s but an Indian weed, 
Grows green at morn, cut down at eve, 
It shows decay 
We are but clay: 
Think of this when you smoke tobacco.”’ 


(Noise without.) What, town wenches thrusting in here? No admit- 
tance, ladies, to the petticoats. But beards and doublets allowed within 
the Mermaid Tavern o’ nights. There, that’ll do, Hugh and_ Peter. 
Go, put to your backs your best jackets, and to your bellies clean 
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aprons, ere the company arrives. (Haeunt waiters.) I wot, the Tot- 
tenham Hall belles will in, with a vengeance. 


(Enter Mistress Jonson, Mistress Hopkins, and ABIGAIL, all 
wearing street cloaks and hoods.) 


Mistress Hopxrins (advancing buldly). Art married, landlord, 
that thou’rt afraid of the fair sex? 

Tom Matt. Aye, ma’am, and widowed these good five years. 

Mistress Hopkins. Why good, vintner? 

Tom Matt. Because they were better than my years of husbandry. 
That’s the spite on’t. Having no children that I can call my own, I 
may safely regard myself as a sort of new-born bachelor, and almost 
the same as having never been married at all. ’Slid, ladies not per- 
mitted here, ma’am, at this hour of the twenty-four. I tell ye prithee 
depart, an’t please ye. 

Mistress Hopxins (boldly). If you mistake us for common 
women of the town, my man, you do us grievous wrong. Can you 
not see, forsooth, that we are gentlewomen of rank and station, and 
entitled to proper respect accordingly? Know, Master Landlord, that 
I am Mistress Hester Hopkins, spinster, of Cecil Street in the Strand ; 
and that this is the worthy dame of Master Benjamin Jonson, play- 
wright. The other is my waiting-maid, Abigail Strut, and our neces- 
sary chaperon in these o’er perilous times to female virtue. . 

Tom Matt. Odzooks, but I was deep in error, true enough! 
Mistress "Opkins and. Mistress Jonson, your most ’umble servant. 
Your obedient, likewise, Miss. And what may be your present busi- 
ness with the Mermaid, ma’am, might I make bold to ask ? 

_ Mistress Hopxins. A natural question, truly, and one to be 
civilly answered.. You must then know, good landlord, that the 
famous wit-combats of the Mermaid Tavern, said to be nightly waged 
between the eminent scholars and authors of the town, are become the 
subject of common talk. Ergo, impelled by longing curiosity and a 
desire for knowledge, we were determined to witness one of these 
mighty jousts in person, and hence have paid this visit. Here is a 
guinea for your private purse. In-return, we request your silence of 
our presence, and a secret place of observation from which to see and 
hear the famous merry-makings of this festive scene. Is it a bargain, 
landlord ? 

. Tom Matt. In truth, the fun they make here, ma’am, is not 
always of the holiest. Iu regard to wit-combats, they are more like to 
become wet-combats what with boozing of ale and beer, and oftener 
fuller of the spirit of wine than the sparkle of wit than you may think 
for. 

Mistress Hopkins. But we are willing to stomach such trifles for 


the sake of gratifying an appetite ° fresh fields and pastures new. 
Vou. XVI. N.S.—No. 1. 
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Here is another guinea on the ground of the possible naughtiness of 
the performances to which we invite ourselves. Of course, we should 
instantly close our ears to any unbecoming discourse. 

ABIGAIL. Marry, but we need not close our eyes, ma’am, to the 
doings ? 

Mistress Hopkins. Not if they be wholly decorous, Abigail. 

Tom Matt. Ears are more apt to ring than eyes to wink in my 
house, ladies. , 

Mistress Hopkins (impatiently). We tarry for your answer, land- 
lord. 

Tom MAtrt. Certes, ma’am, certes! This ’ere young lady being a 
married ’ooman, as you solemnly state, and this one only a lady’s- 
maid, though as blooming as a peony, the thing might be properly 
done, say with another guinea for the good of the ’ouse, yourself being 
of settled age and steady habits of life, as is sufficiently evident at a 
single glance. 

MistREss HopkKINns (aside). This toss-pot doth offend me. (Aloud.) 
Here, vintner! (Hands him guinea.) 

Tom Matt. Thanks, lovely lady. This way! follow me to the 
Mermaid’s antechamber which we keep for the accommodation of 
unseasoned gentlemen during their first winter in town, who may be 
badly overtaken in their pipes. They can’t stand tobacco the first fire, 
but go on worse than a sea-voyage, sometimes. They soon grow used 
to it, however. (They follow him to glass door at back.) By softly 
letting down the casement, ladies, the room being dark within, one may 
plainly overhear and see the going-on in here, without the slightest 
danger of discovery from without. When the company are gone, or 
well-cocked under the table, I will come and let you quietly out. 
Muwm’s the word, ma’am, and snug you are. Pray keep perfectly still 
on my account, or I’m undone. 

Mistress Hopkins. As still as mice, I warrant you; buss me, 
buss me! 

Tom Matt. Certainly, ma’am, if you so wish it. (Approaches her.) 

Mistress Hopkins (starting). Stand off, man, or I’ll cry out. 

AxpiecaiL. Murder! Thieves! Fire! 

Tom Matt. Jolly for a man of my kidney. Beg pardon, ma’am, 
I thought you so desired. No harm meant. 

AxicaiL. There’s mischief in his eye. 

MistTREss JONSON (aside). Now shall I learn whether my Ben is 
true and loyal to his wedded wife. When wine is in, they say, the wit 
is out; so he’ll soon make known his failings in his cups. 

Mistress Hopkins (aside). Marlowe’s the deer at which she aims 
her bow. The jade, the wanton jade! 

MisTREss JONSON (aside). This night will either make or mar my 


life. 
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Tom Matt. Here come some gentles. I'll bid you good-e’en, fair 
ladies. . Best double-lock the door, or Gad knows what may happen. 
Hugh, Peter, Giles, here are the guests at hand! Bid Archer, who 
has become a surly dog of late, stand well to his work, for my mind 
misgives me that we shall drive a bustling trade to-night. Wit- 
combats, forsooth ; it be the wet-combats that bring the rattling profits 
to my till. Now will they make merry at my “rotund paunch” and 
“rubicund nose,” as they call ’’em. I’ fegs, I care not how they poke 
their fun, so as they fill my pockets. Welcome, your honor, welcome ! 
(Enter Francis Bacon wrapped in cloak. Flings rain-drops from his 
hat.) 

Bacon. I thank you kindly, host. Is Master Shakespeare yet 
arrived? Or Master Marlowe? 

Tom MALT (with deference). Not hither yet, your honor, but I 
expect them ere the clock strikes ten. Good sitters are they both, 
early to bed and late to rise. But Master Jonson is mostly the last. 

Bacon. Aye, Ben is a youthful Bacchus. The night is wet,—a 
very Scotch mist falls. 

Tom Matt. Hath the rain gathered ? 

Bacon. It drizzles, and the fog sets thick enough to stand the 
belaboring of a cudgel. A sword would stick in it. It may stop the 
scurvy. ; 

Tom Matt. These Lunnon fogs, your honor, it seems to me, grow 
thicker every year. I’ve known them, man and boy, these sixty years, 
When a lad, I could lift them with a spoon; but now it needs a knife 
and fork to cut them. Rare days we chance upon, i’ fegs! 

Bacon. ’Tis we grow old and change. The seasons are the same. 

Tom Matt. So preached his worshipful, the Canon of St. Paul’s, 
last Sunday. 

Bacon. A natural truth applied to mortal life. Men know it 
without theology. - Here Shakespeare cometh. 

Tom Matt. And Master Jonson with him. Respected gents, 
right welcome! 

(Enter SHAKESPEARE and JONSON.) 

Joxson. About thy business, Malt! A flagon ot hot flip to drive 
out this accursed fog. Ye gods, what frost for spring 

SHAKESPEARE. Nay, let the weather rest! The worse the night. 
outside the warmer in-doors the heart. Besides, ’tis first of summer, 
when bees begin to hum and fish to bite. Good-e’en, good Master 
Francis! The Mermaid might swim without. 

Jonson. And surely will swim within ere morning. 

SHAKESPEARE. Should’st thy head swim, Ben Jonson, think not 
that ours are unsteady. 

Bacon. Some may stand on terra firma when others are half seas 
over. 
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(Enter MARLOWE.) 


Jonson. Disciple of Ovid, art befogged ? 
MarvoweE. Beshrew this heavy wet. Poor Tom’s a-cold. 


(Enter Tom MAut with tumblers.) 


Jonson. Heavy wet is proper for a merman. 

Tom Matt. Here’s that will warm your inwards, goodly gents. 

Jonson. Good wine, i’ faith, an’ steaming as are our cloaks. 
Here’s to our country cousin—from the country. 

Mar.owE. Prithee, ha’ done wi’ it! Thou hast me on the hip; 
but enough’s as good as a feast, I vow! Here are the others! 


(Enter Nasu, PEELE, GREENE, DEKKER, CHETTLE, and a number of 
guests.) 


SHAKESPEARE (bowing). God save ye, gentlemen ! 

Jonson. Nash, many greetings! Peele, Dekker, Chettle, right 
glad to see ye! Ye’ve brought your brains, no doubt, not that they’re 
wanted here. The market’s overstocked since Marlowe came. 

MARLOWE (aside). I know not what black cloud o’erhangs the 
world to-night. All day have I been depressed. Why is my sky so 
veiled with melancholy, mine that was always bright? A boding 
wind of ill bestirs itself. Am I grown croaker like a pale old woman, 
I that believe in nothing? We lack the requisite sense that warns of 
coming fate. Life’s but an idle dream built of inconstant fancies and 
full of mad folly’s doings. And yet have I a lurking thought that its 
years might have been better spent. Kit, thou prodigal, why didst 
thou not take heed of thy mother’s words and well attune thy conduct 
to her counsels. Oh, that I were a boy but for to-night! Oh, happy 
childhood’s days in Canterbury, how do they all come back to me 
again, bringing old memories of youth, the long-dead faces I have 
known, the places I have often trodden, off in the distant past! Kit, 
rouse thyself from gloomy revery and join with the merry throng! 
(Aloud to GREENE.) Hast pared thy goose-quill, Gall, since dipped 
in tiger’s blood? 

SHAKESPEARE. Tush, gallant, deride not now. 

MarvoweE. I’d prick his player’s hide. 

SHAKESPEARE. I pray ye, mercy! Let all rancor cease. Good 
grace, my masters, grant us peace to-night. This is the hour of play 
and merry jest, as harmless in its mirth as soft wood-pigeons’ note. I, 
speaking for myself, would fain be light with glee and warm with love 
to all good fellows. A toast! The health of this jovial company! 
Bring wine! (Wine is brought by waiters and is passed around. All 
_ join in the bumper excepting GREENE, who steals away to a table by 


himself.) 
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Bacon. Thy heart, Will Shakespeare, is as forgiving of ill-will as 
is thy hand generous in deeds of charity. Truly thou art a Christian 
gentleman. In tribute, friends, to the success of Richard, our newest 
joy, we'll pledge its author in red wine of France, Burgundy’s fruity 
vintage. Another suppliant at his glorious shrine! (Enter BuRBAGE 
in street dress.) Burbage, we drink to Shakespeare! (AU join except- 
ing GREENE. The others shun the table where he sits, which perceiving, 
he sheepishly slinks out to tap-room at side. They laugh.) 

Jonson. A man may be neither a wit nor a groat’s worth.’ 

SHAKESPEARE (interposing). Nay, chide him not.! He is a Briton 
born, and hence entitled to his views, whether they be fas aut nefas. 

Jonson. Or fair or foul. 

MARLOWE. But some are green with envy and yellow with bile, 
i’ faith. 

SHAKESPEARE. Enough of this! Forbear undue reproach. (To 
the company.) In malmsey I do propose the health of Richard Bur- 
bage, a player well versed in declamation as in stagecraft. The actor 
of his time! 

ALL. Bravo! bravo! bravo! (AU pledge BurBAGE, who humbly 
bows his thanks and grasps SHAKESPEARE’s hand.) 

Bacon (aside), How blind men are and easily led astray! Verily, 
verily, the shadow causeth more stir than doth the substance. Who'd 
cull the comb and let the honey lie? Vain, vain is human glory. 
(Aloud.) Hie, gentlemen, to our various pastimes. The evening but 
now begins. 

MarLowE. But first, good Master Bacon, lest we be charged with 
dire neglect of duty, most unjust aspersion, I’d offer a toast always in 
season, and one without which none of us should see salvation. A 
brimmer to the givers of our souls. I drink. “The ladies!” One, 
two, three, huzza! (AW touch glasses and drink.) A song, a song! 
Jonson, prithee sing us the Grecian.song to which all London listens. 
Comrades, a chorus! To Celia! 

Jonson. Nay, Marlowe, give us one of thine own, thou who hast 
writ so bravely. 

Mar.owE. Nay, Jonson, Jonson ! 

Jonson. Kind sirs, you do me proud. I e’en. consent. (Sings. 
During the song the casement in door at back is seen to open, and the 
ladies all peep cautiously into the room and listen.) 


‘Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss within the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 
But might I of Jove’s nectar sip 
I would not change for thine. 
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I sent thee late a rosie wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee, 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 

Since when it grows and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee.” 


(They drink again and clink glasses.) 


Bacon. And now to cards or conversation, gentlemen! I know 
not which is the more unprofitable. (They sit at tables, playing cards 
and chess at sides. At the two tables in front are seated as follows: 
Bacon, BuRBAGE, JONSON at one, SHAKESPEARE and MARLOWE at 
another. Waiters bring in ale and pipes for the company.) 

Mistress Hopkins (at back in loud whisper). Now shall we hear 
rare wit. 

Mistress Jonson. And see fine sport betimes. 

Apicart. Lud grant it may not be immodest. 

Mistress Hopxins. Immodesty is not forbidden, provided it 
touches not on immorality. Men will be men, believe me! 

ABIGAIL. What fun, la! 

Mistress Jonson. The wine mounts and their tongues are loosed. 

ABIGAIL. Loose tongues, say you? How nice! 

Mistress Jonson (aside). Now shall I know, or not, whether 
my Ben forsakes his hearth-stone for the sake of good-fellowship or 
base inconstancy. My mind misgives me that the bait to his line is 
meant for that plump trout Dolly, who was my o’er-pert handmaid 
ere my marriage, else why should she have run to our home and 
thrown herself on his protection? Oh, recreant! 

Mistress Hopxrs (aside). How she watches Marlowe! What 
a blessing it must be to have two strings to one’s bow. 

Bacon. I wot, my Shakespeare, that experimental. philosophy is 
the best. Speculative philosophy enlighteneth not the mind with cer- 
tainty. Induction is the only real mode of research, the special study 
of particular facts which lead men upward to some general truth ; in 
astrology we have the speculative, in astronomy the inductive art. 
Innate ideas are there none. 

SHAKESPEARE. Methinks, good Bacon, from thy discourse, that 
right philosophy consisting of induction, the poetical function existeth 
in speculation. 

Bacon. We note ofttimes among the ancients the happy union of 
philosophy and poetry, each illumining the other with its rays. 

SHAKESPEARE. Though the sun be philosopher, the poet moon lights 
up the depths of night, imparting to the scene romance and sentiment. 

Bacon. In philosophy, Nature waiteth upon investigation through 
the senses, fact lingereth in the lap of truth, and absolute truth abideth 
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only in demonstration. Inductive science is the only crucible in which 
to test material things, a mine of universal knowledge. 

SHAKESPEARE. Alack, Master Francis, ’art welcome to the mighty 
school of science, so that mankind but be my book of study. The 
heart, the human heart; its passions, longings, high ambitions; its 
loves, its hates, its jealousies, its fears! I’d watch its diverse play as 
that of a musician’s fingers on a recorder ; witness the gentle deed, the 
act of kindness which maketh kin the world, The air teems with its 
influence as doth it with the fluttering and shrill pipe of feathered 
songsters. Behold the happy smile, the glow of sympathy, the tear 
of grief, the blush of consciousness ; all these do warm the breast and 
wake the brain to sensibility! Philosophy, I respect thee as holding 
in thy arms the hidden theory of human life; but Poetry, thou dost 
shed a subtile light upon a pathway mankind hath to tread, and thy 
delights I love! O man, man, man, destined to sprout a bud, to 
bloom a flower, to ripe and ripe and ripe, and rot and rot and rot; 
and at the end to strew the earth with leaves and mingle with thy 
fellow dust, passing through seven ages. 

Bacon. How seven ages, prithee ? 

SHAKESPEARE. The years of infancy, of childhood, youth; of 
manhood, middle life, old age; and dotage. Thus runs the solemn 
round from day to day. 

Jonson. And then a sudden end on’t. 

MarLoweE. Troth, but the beginning o’t, your learned churchmen 
tell us. According to your sins, Saint Benjamin, shall you go up or 
down, like a cut log at seesaw. Perchance, though, if your virtues 
and your vices balance, then shall you stick fast in the middle, as do 
unlucky fish in purgatory, that can swim neither way. 

Jonson. Then should I sink, forsooth ! 

Mar.oweE. When you would be worse off than before, for that way 
fire and brimstone lie, and you would soon be converted into fried fish. 

Jonson. Sans caper sauce. 

MaRLowWE. You’d caper enow on that griddle, I warrant; and as 
to sauce, few equal you in that. 

Jonson. God save you for a wit! 

Mar.owe. And you fora witling ! 

BurpaGe. Gramercy, gentleman, both of your wits go wool- 
gathering. A murrain on such bantering, say I. Mere babbling 
brooks. There’s neither wit nor wisdom in damning a poor play- 
wright to the pit, for the pit hath surely damned some works already. 

Jonson. I did but join in to cheer the melancholy Marlowe. 
Your melancholy breeds your only perfect poet. 

Mar.owE. True! When melancholy, I no more but take pen 
and paper and presently overflow you a half score, or a dozen, of son- 
nets at a sitting. 
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Jonson. Sure, he utters them by the gross. Whoever heard of 
such fecundity ?. Dost like my physic? 

Mar.oweE. Oft taking physic maketh a man patient, yet patients 
sicken of the leech. 

Jonson. I’d hang a sheep-skin on him for a sign. 

MartoweE. And I a lion-skin on him, sweet sirs. 

Jonson. To mark my cruel wit? 

MarvowE. To hide that thing which is within, as saith old AZsop’s 
fable. 

Jonson. Dolly is your love’s name? 

Mar Lowe. Would it were Dolly spelt with an M. 

Jonson. Sir, would’st insult me? (Both rise. Tom Matt steps 

‘in between.) 

Tom MA tt. Stop, stop my masters! An ye get to blows, other 
than word o’ mouth, the reputation of my house were jeoparded. Let 
me beseech ye, gents, to drink small beer in place of arrack, for in. 
hops, ye do know, there doth lurk less of fire and slaughter. 

Mar.oweE. Ha, rotund paunch, would you have us tweak your 
rubicund nose for these impertinent interferences ? 

Tom Matt (aside). Jolly, for a man of my kidney ! 

MARLOWE. Jonson, I humbly beg pardon of your wife. 

Jonson. And I for asking you if Dolly is your sweetheart’s name. 
(They drink together and shake hands.) 

MIsTREss JONSON (aside). He has me in his mind, the miscreant, 
drunk or sober. But wherefore brought my Ben that pot-house 
wench’s name into the dialogue? Is she in his thoughts as constantly 
as Iam in Kit Marlowe’s? And doth he think the same of her as 
Marlowe doth of me? 

Mistress Hopxrys (aside). They’ll come to blows about the 
country cousin, by whom they’ll both be cozened. And is she Ben’s, 
as Molly would be Kit’s? Honors are equal, maybe ! 

ABIGAIL. When will the ribaldry begin, my lady? When must 
we stuff raw cotton in our ears? Is the time nigh as yet? 

Mistress Hopkins. When men begin to talk of women, girl, 
amid the sottish charms of ale and wine, then draw they near unto 
forbidden ground. We’d best get ready the cotton. 

MistrEss Jonson. Beshrew me, but hither hies the dairy-maid 
herself prinked out in all her ribbons. Did’st ever see such flaunting 
finery? Oh, Ben, Ben, would’st ruthless quit thy lawful sweets for 
stolen apples in a farmer’s orchard. Oh, Satan! (Hnter Dotty Dap- 
PLE, mincing, wearing short skirts. Takes a bottle from the bar, and, 
stealing up to MARLOWE, proceeds to fill his glass. MARLOWE, not see- 
ing her, addresses JONSON.) 

MARLOWE (quite tipsy). Molly, good my friend, of all the names 
on earth, is sweetest in mine ear. Therefore, I treat it as all holy 
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things, too sacred to be spoken. Here’s to your wife, friend Jonson ! 
All honor to her! (Drinks a toast.) And now to while away the night 
with lightsome mirth and song. Venus,avaunt! Bacchus, to thee we 
turn! 

Jonson (aside). Still harping on my lady. Can there be aught 
between them other than playful talk? She juggles him and yet she 
melted towards him like a flake of snow, so pure and yet so frail. Had 
I the chance, I’d try his feelings to the inmost core by toying with this 
rustic flame of his of whom he once was fond. ’S death, if he care not 
for my cuddling her, then, judging by the eternal laws of Cupid, doth 
he full dote upon my bouncing Moll, and hath some token of her in 
his fickle keeping. Ha, do I see the plum-worked handkerchief I gave 
her, and in his wanton hand? By the Lord Harry, aye! (MARLOWE 
plucks from his doublet the handkerchief which he filched from Mrs. 
JONSON in the morning, and presses it to his lips with fervor. DoLiy 
looks on, red and white by turns with jealousy.) 

Doty. The kerchief which he stole from Mistress Jonson, drat 
her, the crafty thing! Does he dare buss her dirty rag before my very 
eyes, when he loud swore but yesterday I was his only love, and that 
he’d die for me? Oh, the false lover! His oaths are lies like those 
they swear in court. But I’ll be even with him, and with her too. 
Now, let me think! How to get quits? I wager it, my woman’s 
wits are equal to his boozy brains. I'll flirt with Master Jonson ; men 
are ever amorous in their drink ; so that the town may hear of it, an’t 
shall reach her eager ears with interest. I’ll make her eyes as yellow 
as her hair. She may have mine own Christopher in her power, but 
in return I'll get her lovely husband in my clutches like a crow carrion. 
Now, for it! (Goes over to Jonson and fills his pipe and lights tt with a 
candle.) Bid ye good-e’en, Master Ben! A kindly greeting to ye, sir! 

Jonson. Doll Dapple, as I live! (Aside.) Now can I wreak my 
vengeance on them both. I'll hot coquette with Dolly under the very 
nose of this gay Lothario, and put his actual preference to the proof. 
Doth he love Doll or Moll? Perchance both witches. Ill test him. 
(Aloud). Pretty one, wild flowers on thy cheeks and dew-drops on thy 
lids? Art blithe or sorry, little one? Thy smiles should dry thy 
tears, as sunshine doth the showers. Sip from my glass, thou beauty, 
and fail not to leave a sweet kiss behind. A restful seat, my daisy, 
e’en while we pledge to our new joys. Here’s to thee! Dolly, the 
maid of Avon! (They drink from one glass, DoLLY sitting on JONSON’S 
knee, with his arm around her waist.) 

SHAKESPEARE (aside). Tom Malt, thou hast thy niece drest for 
the stall to bring thee custom ; but herself gets all. 

Mistress Hopxins. This sport exceeds my utmost expectations. 
Molly darling, as I live, thou promiseth to lose both spouse and lover. 
Buss me, buss me ! 
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ABIGAIL. There'll be bussing enow, by and by, I'll go bail. 
Madam, what’s to bedone? One can’t put cotton in one’s eyes. Bless 
the cooing-doves! (Clasps her hands.) 

MIsTREsS JONSON (with excitement). A thousand devils seize them. 
They call me fury, shrew. I’ll make them think me hell-hound ere I’ve 
done. Benjamin, Benjamin, I’ll scratch him to a Lazarus. Filthy 
cowmaid, I’ll tear her ugly eyes out ere I’m through with her. O 
Lud, my Ben! I knew he was a sot, but I little thought he was a 
beast. The law shall give me justice. I'll a divorce. I’ll go back to 
my own name, and none of his for a moment longer. I'll beat them 
black and blue this very moment. 

Mistress Hopxins. O heavens, patience, patience ! 

Mistress Hopkins and ABIGAIL (trying to quiet her in vain). 
What on earth shall we do? 

MARLOWE (eying DoLiy aside). Ben’s welcome to her favors 
heartily. I fly at higher game. (Aloud.) Would that thy wife could 
see thee, rare Ben Jonson. She’d deem it rare, indeed. 

Jonson. I’d poach on your preserves. You filched my lightning. 

MistrREss Jonson. I will be calm for sake of decency. He loves 
her in his heart. I'll baffle them, the barefaced, shameless pair. 
‘What shall Ido? A likely part dawns on me—one that I long to 
play to show my spleen to Ben who deems me spiteful in my tempers. 
T’ll do to Marlowe as Jonson does to her. Sleep shame, down fear, 
rest modesty! Fade out, ye blushes, on my bloodless cheeks! Cost 
what it may of woman’s self-regard, I mean to have my way. 

Mistress Hopxiys (alarmed). Madam, what would you do? 
Let us go hence! Your face is white and wild, your eyes blaze like 
two stars. Your hands are cold as ice. Stay, go not out in such a 
wise as this. Molly, forbear, I beg! 

Mistress Jonson. Unhand me, you! I shall not stop an instant. 
Now am I turned to stone. 

Mistress Hopxins. A very imp of willfulness is she. She will 
disgrace herself. 

AxicaIL. O lud, madam, she’s lost all self-respect. Restrain your- 
self, I beg! You are a lady born. 

(MoLty tears herself away, throwing off her mantle and hood, and 
enters room in evening dress with low neck and short sleeves, her hair flung 
back and flowing. All look at her as she passes to the side of MARLOWE, 
whose glass she fills, pressing it to her lips and handing it to him as she 
coolly seats herself upon his knee. He is at first astonished, then delighted, 
finally becoming perfectly reckless and devil-may-care. BEN JONSON | 
stares in wonder and confusion. SHAKESPEARE starts up and, pres- 
ently approaching MOLLY JoNsON, earnestly addresses her.) 

MarLowE. Hebe Jove’s cup filled. Mass, and I love thee, lady. 
My sweet /Zolian harp! 
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MistREss Jonson. You naughty man! 

Misrress Hopxrys (to ABIGAIL). Behold two mermaids ! 

ABIGAIL. They are she-mermaids, ma’am. 

Mistress Hopkins. Did you ever hear of any other kind? 

SHAKESPEARE. Lady, I read thy gentle soul as though it were 
mine own. I know the sting that moves thee to this step. I see full 
clear thy bruised and bleeding heart beneath thy corselet bold. Yet, 
lady, I fain would pray thee to beware the dire effects of such a des- 
perate stroke. A grave mistake lies underneath this business. ‘Trust 
not appearances, they do deceive the very elect. Still hear me speak. 
Good name in man or woman, thou dost know, is the immediate jewel 
of their souls. Beware, beware of jealousy. It is the green-eyed 
monster which doth mock the meat it feeds upon. Good Heaven, the 
soul of all my race defend from jealousy. 

JONSON (in admiration). Sweet swan of Avon! 

MistREss JONSON (boldly and defiantly). Oh, star of poets, I’m sure 
as I do live you mean me well, sir; but there is a cause that passeth 
words to cure. With due respect, I urge you, chide no more. My 
mind’s made up. Marlowe, I pledge to you! (Drinks from his glass, 
he following.) 

MARLOWE (maudlinly). Vl be Adonis; thou shalt be Love’s 
queen, to lead the way to new Elysiums. 

SHAKESPEARE. I loathe to use threats to so fine a lady; but, 
madam, on thy head be it. Control thine idle whim. Jonson, coax 
home thy wife. It is high time to act. 

Jonson. Kind sir, though thy intent be charitable, I feel con- 
strained for once to join with her in grim disport of Fate. Let the 
jade wince! My withers are unwrung. 

MARLOWE (maudlin). A pretty intrigue, truly. Because thou art 
virtuous, shall there be no more cakes and ale? ’Tis a mad world, 
my masters, 

SHAKESPEARE. Oh, pity, pity, that men should put an enemy in 
their mouths to steal away their brains, 

Bacon. Of which foolish offense I likewise suspect some women. 
Good sir, I prithee leave these wild Bacchanals alone until sound 
reason doth resume her sway. To-morrow will bring its bitter reck- 
oning. 

SHAKESPEARE. But, sir, to-night! What now? Think of to- 
night! 

Bacon. A Comedy of Errors to be played out to its close, that’s 
all. 

SHAKESPEARE. Grant it may prove no worse. Pray thee, sit 
down again. (All reswme seats at table.) 

Bacon (aside). I'll try dissembling. ”Tis a base coin and spuri- 
ous, but to be used when better metal fails of honest purpose. We'll 
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a wit-combat that will raise a laugh and smooth these ruffled tempers. 
(Aloud.) Let’s smoke a pipe, Will Shakespeare! Hast heard the 
last conceit? One who lighted a tobacco-pipe with a ballad awakened 
next day having a sore head, which perceiving, he swore he had a 
great singing in his head, which he thought must be the ballad. 

SHAKESPEARE (seeing Bacon’s bent). I’ll:match thy story, Bacon, 
with another. One who wore side hair, being asked of another, who 
was bald, why he suffered his hair to grow long, answered, it was 
to see if his hair would grow to seed, that he might sow it on bald 
pates. (The company laugh and humor is restored, though JONSON and 
MaRLowE glare angrily at each other, each with his lady on his knee.) 

Bacon. A riddle, a riddle! What is that the more you cut of it 
groweth still longer? 

Company. We balk at that, your honor. 

Bacon. A ditch, forsooth! (Laughter.) 

Tom Matt. Haw, haw, haw! 

SHAKESPEARE. 


‘‘ Where is the man that never yet did hear 
Of fair Penelope, Ulysses’ Queen ?”’ 


Answer me that, Tom Malt. 
Tom Matt. This be a harder tug than the tother. Marry, I 


cannot tell. 


SHAKESPEARE ( pointing to Matt). 


‘« Lo, there the man that never yet did hear 
Of fair Penelope, Ulysses’ Queen !”” 


(All laugh at MAut.) 


Tom Matt (aside). Jolly, for a man of my kidney. 
Bacon. With high respect, I call upon thee, Burbage, to render 
an apposite recitation after thy finished fashion. 
BursaGe. I cry thee gramercy, good sir ; for at the nonce bethink 
me not of one befitted to the occasion. 
MarvowE. Read from Othello, Dick! He was a jealous Moor 
and slew his wife. 
Jonson. Nay, rather from Scripture, Burbage. Recite to us the 
tale of Joseph and Mistress Potipher. 
BursacGe. I’ll neither, please your honors. This I’ll do: I'll 
give you from the play to-night the tent scene of King Richard. 
Bacon. Attention! Burbage speaks! 
BURBAGE (recites). 
‘¢ Give me another horse,—bind up my wounds,— 
Have mercy, Jesu!—Soft; I did but dream.— 
O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me !— 


The lights burn blue.—It is now dead midnight. 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
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What do I fear? myself? there’s none else by: 
Richard loves Richard ; that is, I am I. 
Is there a murderer here? No;—Yes; I am: 

- Then fly,—what, from myself? Great reason: Why? 
Lest I revenge. What? Myself on myself? 
I love myself. Wherefore? for any good, 
That I myself have done unto myself? 
O, no; alas, I rather hate myself, 
For hateful deeds committed by myself. 
Iam a villain; yet I lie, I am not. 
Fool, of thyself speak well :—Fool, do not flatter. 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Perjury, perjury, in the high’st degree, 
Murder, stern murder, in the dir’st degree ; 
All several sing, all used in each degree, 
Throng to the bar, crying all,—Guilty! guilty! 
I shall despair.—There is no creature loves me ; 
And, if I die, no soul shall pity me:— 
Nay, wherefore should they ? since that I myself 
Find in myself no pity to myself. 
Methought the souls of all that I had murder’d 
Came to my tent ; and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard.”’ 


Bacon. Bravo! Richard shall live forever ! 

SHAKESPEARE. «Aye, Richard Burbage ! 

BursaGeE. Richard the Third of England! 

Jonson (to Dolly). Kiss me, sweet! Thy lips are like thy native 
cowslips wet with dew. (Kissing her.) Ha,ha,ha! A song, a song! 
One of Will Shakespeare’s songs, such as they sing in blithe Ardenne, 
in “ As You Like It.” With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino! 
Your turn; Kit Marlowe. Gie it to us wi’ a will, bully rook. “It 
was a lover and his’ lass.” It is two lovers and their lasses, save 
the mark. Sing, sing, sing! Let us be jolly and drive off melan- 
choly. Clink the canakin; clink! Thou’rt a jolly dog; and ought to 
be crowned prince of the pint-pot. Potations, potations, quaff pota- 
tions, while Prince Pintpot renders us a song. 

Mar.oweE. I catch my cue. A kiss, fair lady! (Kisses her.) A 
sip of thy lips ere my pipes strike up. Sack and ’raek punch, gargon ! 
( Waiters bring punch. Sings.) 

‘¢It was a lover, and his lass, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That o’er the green cornfield did pass, 
In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; - 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 


‘* Between the acres of the rye, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
These pretty country folks would lie, 
In spring time, etc. 
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“‘ This carol they began that hour, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
How that a life was but a flower 
In spring time, ete. 


‘« And therefore take the present time, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
For love is crowned with the prime 
In spring time, etc.” _ 


(MistREss JoNsoN and all join in the chorus, keeping time with 
their glasses. During the singing, ARCHER, disguised as a gray-beard, 
enters from tap-room and takes a seat at one of the tables. None notice 
him.) 

Jonson. By God, ’tis a fine song, bravely sung, king of gay gal- 
lants. Bravo, Kit Marlowe! To thy man, lass! Why may not 
amorous heroine seem a maid, though she be none? Wine, women, 
and wassail are the three things the gods do love. Buss again, my lass, 
or the devil’s in it. Huzza! 

Bacon (aside). The man is strong excited. Egad, I shouldn’t be 
at all surprised if he really had a spice of affection for his little wife, 
and were drinking himself half mad at the thought of her wilful jilt- 
ing of him for that handsome wild-rake. He may be driven to rash- 
ness yet, and do Kit a damage in his blinded wrath which cannot be 
repaired. Marlowe doth dare his fate too far by this strange folly, 
and that jealous virago of Ben’s may be luring him on to his doom. 
What fiend possesses her? Is’t wounded self-esteem? Their gorge is 
up, and bloodshed may ensue. (Aloud.) Shakespeare, this godless 
pastime should be stopped. 

SHAKESPEARE. ’Tis Miching mallecho, which meaneth mischief. 
Both: of the dames are wild, and goad the men to frenzy. I’ll call the 
watch and end it where it is. *Tis buta night in gaol. When lunacy 
runs rampant, needs must heroic measures. There is no soul to this. 
Blind jealousy alone eggs on to Saturnalia. Ben Jonson drunk sees 
not his wife is acting. Kit Marlowe, puffed with vanity and courage, 
kens not that Dolly loves him, and that Moll but trifles with his in- 
ordinate pride. Fools, fools, twin silly fools, self-love hath made ye 
mad. Shall drunkards ever thus be laughing stocks? Oh, that the 
subtler sex could learn to temper men to lesser appetite, and rouse the 
mind to nobler ambitions, Then were the world sublime and life a 
dream of bliss. 

Bacon. Thou art a philosopher, Shakespeare ! 

SHAKESPEARE. And thou a poet, Bacon ! 

Bacon. Philosophy and poetry wedded make a god. 

SHAKESPEARE. A man! 

Bacon. Then thou art he. 

SHAKESPEARE. No, thou! 
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Mistress Hopkins. Light breaks on me at last. Both are philos- 
ophers, both poets. But one’s a courtier, t’other one’s a playwright, 
This world’s a stage, indeed. ' 

ABIGAIL, And all the men and women merely players. 

Mistress Hopkins. That have their exits and their entrances, and 
one man in his time plays many parts, as this our Shakespeare saith. 

ABIGAIL, True, ma’am, as Holy Writ. 

Jonson. Tis Bacchus reigns to-night. 

Mar.owE. No, Cupid is king for once. Vice is at odds with 
virtue. ‘‘ Charis, guess, and do not miss, since I drew a morning kiss.” 

JONSON (angrily). All men are worms; but this is no man. It 
grew a butterfly which was a caterpillar. 

Mar.LoweE. Thy brain is valiant. Thou jesteth thyself into fresh 
brawls. Scarce thy week’s swearing bringeth thee off of one. 

Jonson. He that dares damn himself, dares more than fight. 

Mar.owE. He speaks to others through a parrot’s nose, which he. 
thinks great. 

JoNsON (taunting). These words do style thee a most great fool, 
but no great man. ; 

Mistress Hopxrss. A hit, a palpable hit ! 

MARLOWE (enraged). Draw, an thou wilt, an follow me to the 
street. : 

Jonson. More wine! A bucketful. 

Tom Matt (aside). They’ve had too much already. These cocks 
are hot for war. Anon, anon, sir! 

Jonson. Speak the word “ honorificabilitudinitatibus,” and I'll 
know thee sober. 

MarvowE. “ Honorificabilitudinitatibus.” 

Bacon. Both sprigs are tongue-sure even in liquor. They say 
with ease thy word of many syllables. 

SHAKESPEARE, A catch-word of the day rather than mine. 

Jonson. “Is this the sir whom some waste wife would win? He 
that wooes every woman will get none.” 

Mar.oweE. “ Thy praise or dispraise is to me alike. One doth 
not stroke me, nor the other strike.” 

Jonson. “ He who’s convict of public wrongs to men, takes pri- 
vate beatings and begins again.” 

MartoweE. I’m more ashamed to have thee friend than foe. 

Jonson. Forbear to tempt me, lest I crack thy pate. 

Doty. ’Tis a bold blade. - To it, again, brave heart ! 

MistTREss JONSON. An’ darest thou ope thy mouth unto my hus- 
band, scullion, I’ll slap thy painted face. 

Dotxy. No paint or powder can conceal your fault. You are a 
wife, I’m none. 

Bacon. They’ll have the men at blows. 
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SHAKESPEARE. Good Mistress Jonson, prithee hold thy peace ere 
this mad revel run beyond a remedy. Thy pique may lead to crime. 
Take counsel of thyself and call a halt to rashness. Give gentle pru- 
dence rein. 

Jonson. Soul of the “it 

MistREss Jonson. I am mum. 

Mistress Hopkins. Oh, what enchantresses these syrens be! 

ABIGAIL. Pestilent, my lady, blow me tight! 

MARLOWE. Nay, ’tis fine fun!’ We but amuse ourselves. We 
sport with human follies, not with crimes. Who says that Giles and 
Joan at discord be? 

Jonson. Poor poetaster that would be our chief, stirred by a 
fragile beauty to thy verse ! 

MaRLowE. Rhymester, last night I prayed thee but forbear to 
read my verses. Let my stanzas stand ! 

Jonson. Aye, an they trip not from their own sounleniin, 

Mar.oweE. Yours are offensive strong. 

Jonson. To weakling poets. 

Mar.oweE. Thy wife is on my knee. 

Jonson. A venomous thrust, God damn! LExasperate me further 
and I’}] strike you to the earth. 

Mar.owe. A mortal challenge by the Rood ! 

Jonson. Have at thee! (Springing up.) 

MIsTRESs JONSON (running to Ben). The play is over, Ben. I 
did but jest, to try your loyalty and fondness for me. Forbear! If 
you are jealous, then do you truly love, and I shall drop the mask. 
Marlowe, I tricked you as you did deserve, for your advances to a 
faithful wife. 

JONSON (embracing MoLuy). All’s well that ends well.. My arms 
are for my darling. 

MARLOWE (chagrined). Thy arms are not for men, ’tis evident. 

Jonson. Cudgel and sword are for the baser sort. Poets but fight 
with pens. 

Mistress Hopkins, A very pretty quarrel spoiled. Poets shed 
ink, not blood. 

Doty. And what becomes of me? Between two stools I squat 
upon the ground. I'll turn to my Kit again. 

ABIGAIL (aside). He has an excellent fine leg, i’ fegs. 

Mistress Jonson. She hath untuned her kit to doleful measures. 
His face is screwed up like a Frenchman’s fiddle. She’s maugre her 
beau withal. 

MaRLowE. Beshrew me, nipped by the frost as on. a Christmas- 
day. (Bxs and Mouy embrace, while Doty throws herself on Mar- 
LOWE'S breast.) 

Jonson. He has a wearied air of worriment. 
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MARLOWE (aside). Why doth this sadness cling so close to me, 
amid these wonted scenes of revelry. Can there be such a thing as 
premonition? It seems as if weird spirits were passing through the 
air and whispering to my oversensitive soul, “ Kit, Kit, thou rake, 
thou’st been a sorry scape-grace in thy day, prone to unprofitable joys, 
and save for the trick of verse the Muses gave thee, thou’st been but 
little better than an ass.” Too late, I trow, to turn to wisdom now, so 
much of life is sunken in the slough to make the rest worth saving. 
Kit, in vino veritas, and I’m telling thee the truth, hough slim thy 
chance of mending by the sermon. Wine, wine that warms the blood 
and drives away the vapors! (Drinks.) 

Jonson. He’s absent-minded at his rude rebuff. 

Dotty (throwing her arms about Mariowe). I'll take her 
leavings. I do love him so. 

MARLOWE (embracing her). Sweet Doll, worthy a far truer lover. 


(ARCHER springs up from table, tears off his beard, and makes a mad 
rush at MARLOWE.) 


Dotty (wildly). Help, help! there’s murder in his eye. (Mid 
great confusion ARCHER plunges knife into MARLOWE’s neck.) 
ARCHER. I smite him thus! 


(Mistress HopKINs and ABIGAIL run in.) 


MaR.LoweE. Coward, assassin ! 

ARCHER. Oh, damned deceiver, you’ve got your just deserts. 
(MARLOWE falls.) I’!] hang for this. 

Mar.owe. Lucifer take thee! ( Groans.) 

Tom Matt. The watch! The watch! Here is foul murder 
done. (Some run from room ; others hold ARCHER.) 

Marvowe. Egad, I’m done for! (Dotty takes his head upon 
her knee, while JONSON tries to stanch his wound.) 

Jonson. Marlowe, art badly hurt? It may be but a scratch. 
Prithee, take heart. (DoLLy weeps. MoLiy joins Mistress Hop- 
KINS.) 

Mistress Jonson. Thank Heaven, his hurt is not upon my 
shoulders, though his blood be.on my handkerchief. 

Jonson. The sin of it! Poor fellow! 

MARLoweE. Slain by a cut-throat, slain ! 

BursBaGce. What is thy wound ? 

MarvoweE. I answer with Mercutio, “’Tis not so.deep as a well, 
nor so wide as a church-door; but ’tis enough, ’twill serve: ask for 
me to-morrow, and you shall find me a grave man. I am peppered, I 
warrant, for this world. Zounds, a dog, a rat, a mouse, a cat, to scratch 
a man to death!” Men are but helpless puppets. Dolly, thou know’st 
I never did thee harm. I have been a bad man, my dear, but thank 
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my stars my soul was saved from that. I have said in my heart there 
is no God, and now I am about to become no man. I thought there 
was no heaven but in the mind, yet soon for me there is no more 
of earth. Then what am I to be? The rest is silence! My brain 
begins to whirl. The room grows dark. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Substance fades into shadow. Good-by, dear Doll! Good-by, 
/Eolian harp! And so the cause of Marlowe’s death is woman. 
With all thy faults, Kit, thou wast true to love. Kind boon-com- 
panions, Marlowe’s no more! (He falls back dead as watchmen enter.) 

BurpaGe. A benediction on him ! 

Bacon. Jove’s thunderbolts are’ straight. He had but sudden 
shrift. 

Jonson. It is the end of Marlowe’s mighty line. 

SHAKESPEARE (kneeling beside him). O bold, bold youth, farewell ! 
All peace attend thy spirit! A gentle poet dead! He was a man, 
take him for all in all, we ne’er shall look upon his like again. His 
too brief act is o’er ; the curtain drops; the garish lights are out, the 
benches empty; the house is dark and still. We are such a stuff as 
dreams are made of, and our little life is rounded with a sleep. Our 
human comedy ends in a tragedy. Thus must it ever be! 


CURTAIN. 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 





A NAVAL UTOPIA! 


THE ship of war in our days has become the peculiar province of the 
inventor,—of the man whose business it is to cram the largest total of 
destructive energy and resisting power into the smallest compass of 
weight and space. Mechanics, chemistry, metallurgy, hydraulics, elec- 
tricity,—every science has added its quota to the development of the 
modern man-of-war. And the results are so infinitely complex, so in- 
finitely various, and, above all, so incessantly and endlessly changing, 
that it is no wonder the inexpert mind has long given over the labor 
of counting them, and has resigned itself to consider each step in naval 
progress as one further grope into the darkness. Experiment can 
show us that such a thickness of steel treated by such a process will 
break up such a projectile; that such a mounting will enable such a 
gun to be fired six times where before it was fired once ; that such an 
explosive will burst with so many times the violence of such another. 
But experiment alone is but a one-eyed guide; to make even an ap- 
proach to certainty it must be reinforced by experience. The engines 
of naval war must be tested not only by the dispassionate conclusions 
of the proving-ground, but by the far tenser strain of real battle. We 
must know—every ship-building nation is most vitally concerned to 
know—not only what the machines can do by themselves, but what 
they can do when men are fighting for their lives behind them. Un- 
happily for naval ‘science—happily for all other interests—such expe- 
rience during the forty years of the life of modern war-ships has been 
rare and inconclusive. The effect is that the opinion of naval archi- 
tects and naval officers is left halting between experiment and expe- 
rience. And the very infrequency of actual fighting at sea during a 
period in which the navies of the world have been completely trans- 
formed is liable to lead to a one-sided or vastly exaggerated estimate of 
the historical data at our‘disposal. There is a tendency to exalt the 
weapon which has proved its efficiency most lately into the one pon- 
derable factor beside which all others may be neglected. The school 
of experiment needs correction, but the school of experience often lacks 
balance. It is apt to forget that the experience which it generalizes is 

1 Reprinted from Blackwood's Magazine by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, of New York, the American publishers of Blackwood's 
Magazine. 
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always fragmentary and often irrelevant. Thus, after the American 
Civil War, with its “ Merrimac” and its “ Monitor,” armor became the 
one thing needful. After Lissa, because Tegetthof happened to sink 
the “ Re d’Italia,” the ram was to be the deciding factor in all future 
combats. The engagements on the Danube and Black Sea coasts in 
1877 and 1878 brought about a similar apotheosis of the torpedo. And 
now the Chino-Japanese war is like to sow as confident a conviction 
that the navy which has quick-firing artillery and high speed has every 
necessary element of force to secure an impregnable supremacy. 

The latest, ablest, and most uncompromising apostle of this view is 
the distinguished author of the pamphlet before us.? If we add that 
he is also the rashest and most one-sided, the criticism must not be 
held an unconsidered condemnation of his whole theory. Admiral 
Fournier’s eminent professional position forbids such an impertinence, 
even if the lucidity and force of his argument did not command con- 
sideration. But when it is said that, starting his deductions from the 
battle of the Yalu, our author proposes to condemn the whole French 
fleet, with the possible exception of one cruiser and some torpedo-boats, 
and to reconstruct it all over again from the very beginning, it will 
be acknowledged that to dub him revolutionary is hardly to exagger- 
ate. Yet his book calls for the more serious analysis in that it has re- 
ceived some degree of official countenance. Admiral Besnard, the in- 
coming minister of marine, has publicly recognized a type of vessel 
very similar to Admiral Fournier's ideal as the best combative unit 
that a navy can possess. And Admiral Fournier himself has recently 
been put in command of a small squadron of cruisers commissioned to 
act as a tactical school for staff-officers. Seeing that one of the points 
on which he insists most strenuously in “ La Flotte Nécessaire” is the 
imperative demand for such a tactical school at sea, it may reasonably 
be inferred that the minister of marine regards his theories with at 
least a tentative approval. Stamped with this semi-official guarantee, 
they must receive a more detailed examination in this country than 
their apparent wildness might seem at first sight to demand. 

The proposal is, then, to reconstruct the whole French fleet, and— 
what is yet more startling—to reconstruct it of ships absolutely identi- 
cal in type. The old distinctions of battle-ship and cruiser, coast- 
defense ship, lookout ship, torpedo-catcher, and all the rest, are to dis- 
appear utterly from the face of French waters. The key-words of the 
new scheme are homogeneity and autonomy : the fleet is to be homo- 
geneous through all its units, the units to be self-sufficing for all the 
various functions of war. The archetype of this autonomous unit is 
the “ Dupuy-de-Léme.” This vessel, generally classed as an armored 
cruiser, was launched in 1890, but not completed until some years later. 


2? La Flotte Nécessaire: ses avantages stratégiques, tactiques, et économiques. 
Par le Contre-Amiral F.-E. Fournier. Paris: Berger-Levrault et Cie. 1896. 
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She is of six thousand three hundred tons displacement, three hundred 
and seventy-four feet long, of fifty-one feet six inches beam, and 
twenty-three feet six inches draught. She steams seventeen and a half 
knots an hour with natural and twenty with forced draught; and is 
reckoned able to make four thousand miles at twelve and a half knots 
without coaling. She is armored—and this is her most distinctive fea- 
ture—with four and seven-tenths inches of steel throughout her whole 
length, and ‘almost over the whole surface of the hull. For heavy 
armament she carries two 7.6-inch breech-loaders and six 6.3-inch 
Canet quick-fire guns, besides numerous smaller quick-firers; the 
heavy guns are so mounted that she can fire five of them ahead, astern, 
or on either broadside.* This formidable type Admiral Fournier pro- 
poses to strengthen and develop into the unit of his homogeneous fleet, 
which is to be equal indifferently to every service demanded of a war- 
ship. The displacement he would increase to about eight thousand 
three hundred tons, and would devote the two thousand tons thus 
gained to an increase in the speed, the radius of action, the offensive 
power of the quick-firing armament, and the resisting power of the 
armor. The two 7.6-inch breech-loaders would be replaced by the 
largest quick-firing pieces obtainable. Canet already builds a quick- 
fire gun of 9.4 inches, and Lord Armstrong’s firm has mounted 8-inch 
guns on several South American cruisers. This change should mean 
an enormous gain in rapidity of discharge. At the same time the four- 
and-seven-tenths-inch armor would be thickened to six inches of steel 
hardened by the Harvey process, which represents the resistance of 
over ten inches of wrought iron. The result is thus described by 
Admiral Fournier: ‘A vessel capable of keeping the sea in all 
weathers, not liable to meet any foreign war-ship which she cannot 
outstrip or equal in speed and fight with at least an even chance of vic- 
tory, and capable of being employed indifferently, and thus under the 
conditions most favorable to the success of our arms, to all the war- 
services of our strategy and tactics.” The cost he reckons at £400,000 
for each ship, and the period of building at two years. Laying 
down four or five a year, he would thus obtain in twenty-five years 
—by which time all existing French war-ships would be obsolete—a 
homogeneous fleet of one hundred and seventeen ships. Of these he 
would maintain in the Mediterranean four squadrons, and in the Chan- 
nel three squadrons of nine ships apiece ; another nine would be sta- 
tioned on the west coast of France, while eight would radiate from 
Martinique, six from Dakar, six from Madagascar, fifteen from Indo- 
China, and ten from New Caledonia. These would be supported by 
three hundred torpedo-boats, both for coast defense, and to accom- 
pany the larger vessels to sea. 


5 At least this is the theory; it is doubtful whether five guns could actually be 
so fired simultaneously in action. 
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For this fleet and for this type Admiral Fournier claims, to put it 
plumply, that it is the best fleet and the best war-ship that the mind of 
man can conceive. Every war-ship, it is now a platitude to say, is a 
compromise of excellences,—speed, coal-capacity, protection, and arma- 
ment,—each of them unattainable in its full measure without detri- 
ment to the others. Hitherto it has been the universal practice of 
naval nations to specialize their war-vessels, adapting each class to one 
distinct function. Thus speed and coal-capacity are sacrificed to some 
extent in the battle-ship, and still more in the coast-defender, on con- 
dition of attaining a superior strength of armor and guns which will 
fit the vessel to fight in line. In the cruiser, on the other hand, such 
equipment is sacrificed in a corresponding degree to speed and endurance. 
Each class is built with an eye to the dominant function it has to per- 
form, and a squadron is incomplete without ships specially built for 
each such function. But Admiral Fournier would change all this : each 
ship, he insists, ought to be equal in itself to the discharge of all the 
necessary duties of war. 

It may be allowed at once that the advantages of homogeneity are 
great and incontestable. Every sailor in the fleet would know his ship 
from the first moment of commissioning. Not only officers and men, 
but guns, mountings, and every kind of machinery could be trans- 
ferred from one ship to find their place instantly on another. Homo- 
geneity would remedy the slowness and inequality of promotion, which 
tends to discourage the French lieutenant de vaisseau, and financially 
it would save France four million frances a year, which is the sum esti- 
mated to be spent every year on modifications of ships during construc- 
tion. The two last considerations are domestic to France, but the first 
is of universal application. That our own Admiralty realizes the ad- 
vantages of homogeneous squadrons, both in this respect and as sim- 
plifying problems of strategy and tactics, is demonstrated by the fact 
that it can build nine identical “ Magnificents” and eight “‘ Royal Sov- 
ereigns,” while it hardly ever lays down less than a pait of ships 
of any type. The French navy is largely composed of isolated designs, 
and contains no larger class than three among battle-ships and four 
among cruisers. But while there is an unquestionable advantage in 
groups of identical ships,—provided, of course, that the type is not a 
bad one, like our own “ Comus” and her sisters; in which case the 
identity of the group means simply the multiplication of one blunder 
by nine,—the formation of a fleet in similar groups is not at all the 
same thing as its absolute identity from the first ship to the last. So 
violent a revolution can only be defended on the ground that the unit 
of this fleet is equal or superior for all possible purposes to any other 
ship that might be built at an equal cost with a view to one purpose 
only. That is to say, that a million pounds’ worth of Admiral Four- 
nier’s improved “ Dupuy-de-Lémes” must be as good or better for 
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fighting a fleet action than a million pounds’ worth of any known type 
of battle-ship, better for independent cruising than a million pounds’ 
worth of any known type of cruiser, and so on for all purposes. 

This position Admiral Fournier gallantly essays to establish. The 
first advantage, he alleges, is the advantage of number. The more in- 
dividual ships you buy for a certain sum, the better, says he, so long as 
they are large enough to keep the sea in any weather without loss of 
speed. There are no doubt conceivable cases when one big ship would 
be better than two smaller ones; for instance, if the “ Magnificent” 
were to fight two of the improved “ Dupuy-de-Lémes,” one on each 
broadside, she would be able at one discharge to pour two thousand 
three hundred pounds of shot into each of her antagonists for five hun- 
dred and sixty pounds she would receive. But in practice the two 
Frenchmen would not be found taking up a position so considerately 
adapted to the enemy’s convenience ; while, on the other side, it is an 
obvious strategical advantage that you can divide your two “ Dupuy- 
de-Lémes,” if necessary, while your one “ Magnificent” cannot propa- 
gate herself by fission. Moreover, in case of torpedo attack, the small 
ships have two chances to the big ship’s one. As against more expen- 
sive ships, therefore,—but obviously only as against these,—Admiral 
Fournier’s type has the advantage of number. 

He next explains the enormous value to a ship of war of a wide 
radius of action and of a high speed. Nobody will deny it. Steam, 
which has enabled the modern battle-ship to go whither she will what- 
ever wind may blow, has fettered this liberty with the condition that 
without coal she may go nowhither, fair wind or foul. A deficiency 
in coal-capacity may thus at any moment reduce the most powerful 
ship afloat to a log on the water, waiting only for night and torpedo- 
boats to go.to the bottom. What coal endurance is to strategy, speed 
is to tactics. It has taken the place of the weather-gauge ; as Admiral 
Fournier insists again and again, it enables the squadron which pos- 
sesses it to choose the mode of combat best adapted to its own capa- 
bilities. Superior speed may often give the lighter combatant the 
victory ; it can always save him from annihilation. But it is most 
unfortunate that our author never once tells us what exactly the coal 
endurance aud speed-of his ship are to be. In one passage, already 
quoted, he says that they are both to be greater than in the “ Dupuy- 
de-Léme.” But later (p. 89), and that when he has left generalizing 
and is engaged with exact calculations, he estimates that the whole of 
the two thousand tons added to the displacement of the present “ Dupuy- 
de-Léme” will be needed to increase the thickness of the belt and of the 
armor on the principal gun-positions.* We must therefore leave the 

* The “* Jeanne d’Arc,”’ to be laid down this year, has about the speed—twenty 


knots at natural and twenty-three at forced draught—which Admiral Fournier 
appears to contemplate for his type. But the ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc,’’ although of nearly 
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endurance of the new ship at four thousand miles at twelve and a half 
knots, and her speed, with induced and forced draught respectively, 
at seventeen and a half and twenty knots. This is a very important 
point, as we shall see when we come to consider the chances of a fleet 
engagement between admiral Fournier’s projected squadron and a 
squadron of battle-ships built on the principles which European 
nations have hitherto adopted. 

Pursuing the analysis of the autonomous unit, we come next to the 
question of armor and guns. Admiral Fournier delivers a vigorous 
attack on the method of armoring battle-ships in favor with the French 
Admiralty, and it seems to us that his attack strikes home. The 
French system has been to protect the water-line by a continuous but 
narrow belt of great thickness, while leaving the rest of the hull un- 
protected except the barbettes or turrets carrying the heaviest guns. 
Against this method our author brings forward two principal conten- 
tions. First, the belt is so narrow that at the ordinary draught of a 
ship it sinks below water until it is entirely submerged, so that it only 
protects the surface below the water-line where no projectile can 
threaten it ; second,—and here we recognize the teachings of the battle 
of the Yalu,—the introduction of heavy quick-firing pieces and 
high explosives has made this method of protection obsolete. The 
first point is not altogether conclusive. As the ship rolls in a sea-way 
the actual water-line varies with the roll : a belt whose lower edge runs 
along the normal water-line will thus with the roll expose a large 
extent of unarmored bottom to very destructive injuries which a belt, 
normally submerged but emerging with the roll, might easily prevent. 
But the second point is far more cogent,—is, indeed, unanswerable. 
All the unarmored side above the belt is exposed to be riddled by high- 
explosive shells: the secondary armament will be put out of action, 
stores of ammunition will probably be exploded, any wooden structure 
set on fire, and the complement of the ship decimated in a few minutes. 
It is true that in the later battle-ships building for the French navy 
the secondary guns are protected by at least an inch or two of armor- 
plating. But the ammunition-hoists are still exposed to disablement, 
and a shell exploding underneath a heavy gun between the lower edge 
of its own turret and the upper edge of the belt might very conceiva- 
bly put it out of action for good and all. It is for this reason that iv 
our later battle-ships Sir William White, while still leaving bow and 
stern wholly unarmored, has plated the whole side with a sufficient 
thickness of Harveyed steel,—nine inches in the “ Magnificent,” six 
in the new improved “ Renowns,”—to keep out the heavier quick-fire 


the same armament and lighter armor than the ‘‘ Depuy-de-Léme,”’ displaces eleven 
thousand two hundred and seventy tons, or close on three thousand tons more than 
the Admiral Fournier type. We may conclude that French naval architects are 
as yet unable to get all tie power he desiderates into a compass of eight thousand 
three hundred tons. 
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shells. Admiral Fournier’s way of meeting the difficulty is analogous 
to this, but far bolder. He frankly abandons the heavy armor and 
heavy guns that characterize the battle-ship;.all his pieces are to be 
quick-firing, and none of his armor is to exceed six inches. Of course, 
this leaves his fleet completely vulnerable, not only to the heavy guns 
carried by British battle-ships, but also at close quarters to the 6-inch 
Armstrong quick-firer. Asa defense against this he proposes to use 
the superior speed of his ships, and to manceuvre so as to receive no 
projectile directly, but only on the bow or quarter at such an angle 
that they will break up or ricochet without penetrating. By an in- 
genious calculation he establishes—so far at least as trigonometry can 
do it—that no known projectile can pierce six inches of Harveyed 
plating so long as it strikes at an inclination to the surface of not more 
than fifty degrees. As long, therefore, as the side of the new “ Dupuy- 
de-Léme” can be kept inclined at an angle of fifty degrees or less to the 
enemy’s line of fire, she should remain impregnable to all shot and 
shell in existence. If this theory is correct and will really work out 
in action, then farewell to the battle-ship. The nine-inch armor and 
46-ton guns of the “ Magnificent” and her sisters are well-nigh as 
utterly useless as if wé had thrown the metal into the sea. 

We are now in possession of Admiral Fournier’s case and able to 
analyze the value of the type he recommends in its three aspects of 
scout, cruiser, and battle-ship. “ No combination”—thus he sums up 
the matter—“ would give us, for the resources of our budget, a greater 
number of vessels, fitted indifferently for all services of war and best 
adapted to combat the enemy, than the homogeneous fleet we have in 
view, supported by a numerous flotilla of sea-going torpedo-boats.” 
And he founds this declaration on a mathematical calculation, showing 
that for each ton added to the displacement of eight thousand three 
hundred, and therefore for each pound added to the cost of £400,000, 
there is obtained Jess and less.maximum speed, less radius of action, 
and less offensive force. If, therefore, the ship so obtained is equal to 
all its functions, it is doubtless the most economical that can be built ; 
it will possess also the vast advantage that every unit of it will be 
available for any duty with which the admiral in command may 
see fit to intrust it. A lookout ship, for instance, that can take her 
place in the line of battle when the work of scouting is done and the 
enemy brought to action, will at that moment be worth a dozen of the 
small unarmored cruisers at present built by European navies for scout- 
ing work, which can do little more than observe the combat, through 
most of its stages, at a safe distance. But when we consider the task 
of scoutizg in itself, the superiority of. the homogenous fleet appears 
more open to question. The function of a scout is to scout, and the 
quality requisite for this is the maintenance of a high continuous speed 
at sea,—not a spurt under forced drauglit, which would always be 
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liable to disable the boilers afier a few hours, but a lonz spell of hard 
steaming at natural draught. Now, the natural-draught speed of the 
ship under examination is seventeen and a half knots. That is no 
doubt fast enough to bring her into touch with any squadron of battle- 
ships; but it would be hopelessly inadequate when employed, let us 
say, against a small squadron of cruisers such as the “ Edgar,” which 
has twice run twenty-four hours together at nineteen and three-quarter 
knots, This is no doubt a favorable case ; but it must be remembered 
that we are crediting the “ Dupuy-de-Léme” with her full speed on 
paper, which in practice she might find it difficult to maintain. The 
efficiency of a scout further depends, not only on the power of getting 
information of the enemy’s movements, but on the swiftness- with 
which the information gained can be conveyed to the proper quarter. 
Qn one single hour sooner or later might hang all ihe difference be- 
tween success or failure. If this is so, is it not plain that the “ Edgar” 
would do scouting work more efficiently—that is, with a better chance 
of bringing her information in time to enable a commander-in-chief to 
act effectively upon it—than the enlarged “ Dupuy-de-Léme”? Still 
less could this latter compete with armed ocean liners like the “Cam- 
pania” for this purpose; but as the “Campania” would not be avail- 
able from the first moment of war, we will leave her out of the 
comparison. There is also another question,—that of expense. The 
scouting work of the existing French squadrons is confided to small 
cruisers, such as the “ Cosmao” class, of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
seven tons and the same natural draught speed,—seventeen and a half 
knots,—as the “ Dupuy-de-Léme.” These ships cost about £133,000 
apiece,—that is to say, that three of tiem can be bought for the same 
price as one of Admiral Fournier’s units. To this he would answer, 
like the practical seaman he shows himself from first to last, that the 
ships, possibly excellent for their purpose in the Mediterranean, would 
lose speed in contending against any sea. No ship, in his judgment, is 
fit for work in all waters and all weathers unless she displaces at least 
six thousand tons. We may allow this point as good against the 
“Cosmao;” but there is reason to think that our own constructors 
have solved the problem of a fast sea-going ship, with a considerable 
economy upon thé displacement which he regards. as the minimum. 
Our cruisers of the “ Apollo” class, whatever may be their weakness as 
fighting-machines, have at least shown themselves in many instances 
capable of maintaining a speed superior to that of the “ Dupuy-de- 
Léme” for long periods together. The “ Latona,” when she was quite 
new, and before her engine-room complement had become familiar 
with her machinery, steamed twenty-four hours between Gibraltar and 
Malta at seventeen knots, which is probably more than the “ Dupuy- 
de-Léme” could do. The “Sirius,” after three years on the South 
American station, with no opportunity of docking or cleaning her 
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bottom, made eighteen and two-tenths knots on her passage to England: 
These ships cost under £175,000, so that seven of them could be built 
for about the same sum as three of Admiral Fournier’s type. The 
“ Talbot,” again, falls very little short of the six thousand tons he re- 
quires ; in her trials the other day she averaged nineteen and two-tenths 
knots,° and she only cost £300,000. The conclusion from this is im- 
portant. Admiral Fournier gives up, so far as scouting is concerned, 
the very advantage of greater numbers at equal expense on which he 
insists so strongly ; and there is no operation of war in which a large 
number of ships confers 80 vast an advantage on its possessor. The 
root of the matter is that a ship built with a view to fast steaming will 
steam faster than one. built with a view to combining this aptitude in 
equal proportion with other incompatible or at least conflicting ex- 
cellences. For scouting, Admiral Fournier could get a far superior 
ship, an “ Edgar,” at rather less than his autonomous type, and seven 
ships as good,—‘“ Latonas,’—at the same price as three of his own 
models. And the enormous benefit to an admiral of having seven 
ships to observe the enemy instead of three might easily turn the 
whole fortunes of a war. 

A similar argument will apply, though not with anything like 
equal force, to the employment of the “ Dupuy-de-Léme” as a crciser 
for the attack or defense of commerce. In a war between England 
and France the French cruiser, though apparently taking the offensive 
as against commerce, would really be on the defensive. Her object, 
it has been held hitherto, would be, not to destroy British cruisers, 
but to be left free to destroy British merchantmen; it has been even 
suggested by French writers that the commanding officer of a French 
cruiser ought to be court-martialed any time he went into action with 
a British cruiser when he could avoid it. With this intention of prey- 
ing on commerce, while evading an action with armed ships, the United 
States have built the “ Columbia” and “ Minneapolis,” vessels of very 
high speed and coal-capacity, but armed far more lightly than the 
normal cruiser of the same size. France last year followed suit by lay- 
ing down two similar vessels, the “ Guichen” and “ Chateau Renault,” 
which are to be completed in 1898. Adminal Fournier proposes to 
destroy British commerce and British cruisers together. Taking as 
his text the “ Columbia’s” full-power run from the Needles to Sandy 
Hook, in which she only averaged eighteen and forty-one-hundredths 
knots against a trial speed of twenty-three, he condemns the commerce~ 
destroyer altogether. She is not fast enough to overtake the ocean 
liner, and she is not powerful enough to fight the cruiser proper. He 
prefers to depend for cruising on his own type, and probably with good 
reason. The improved “ Dupuy-de-Léme” would be a terrible menace 
to our commerce in time of war. Her six-inch mail would give her a 


5 She made twenty knots with forced draught. 
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tremendous advantage over the unarmored deck-protected cruisers, 
which would be all we could pit against her. Such of them as she 
could overtake she would destroy without difficulty. Such as had the 
legs of her would be safe ; but what would be the value to this country 
of a cruiser which was obliged to leave the sea to the enemy to be swept 
clear of British commerce? The fastest and most powerful of our 
cruisers, the “ Edgar,” “ Blenheim,” or “Terrible,” might use their 
superior speed and one or two beavier guns to fight a long-range action 
on the system of presenting themselves only obliquely to the enemy’s 
fire, as expounded by our author himself. But they would have little 
chance of putting her out of action, and every shell penetrating their 
unarmored sides would cause horrible destruction. Or-they might use 
their higher speed to close at once, and trust to their heavier armament 
to overwhelm the enemy. But even so, many of their inadequately- 
protected guns might easily be put out of action before the range be- 
came short enough to do much damage to the armored side of their 
antagonist. And it must be remembered as a cardinal principle that 
every action, even if in itself indecisive, which leaves a hostile cruiser 
at large on the high seas is strategically a British defeat. Perhaps the 
only cruisers afloat that could meet the new “ Dupuy-de-Léme” on 
equal terms are the American “New York” and “ Brooklyn,” or, 

~better still, the “ Esmeralda,” just launched for Chili by Messrs. Arm- 
strong. She is almost as completely protected as the new “ Dupuy-de- 
Léme” would be, her speed is greater, and her armament far more 
powerful. She, without doubt, could rush in and finish the matter out 
of hand with her quick- -firers. Yet for anything like the “ Esmeralda” 
you may search in vain through the British navy. 

But the operations of isolated cruisers, however damaging, are not 
likely to be decisive in a naval war. England was beggared by com- 
mercial losses more than once during the Napoleonic struggle ; but our 
fleets never ceased to keep the sea, and in the end we swept off all hos- 
tile cruisers, and pursued our trade almost unmolested. In the same 
way the “ Alabama” and her Confederate companions destroyed the mer- 
cantile shipping of the North, but the fighting strength of the Northern 
navy remained unchallenged and decisive. It is now—thanks to such 
writers as Admiral Colomb and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson—accepted as 
a first principle of naval warfare that victory can only be gained by 
the command of the sea. The side which can annihilate the enemy’s 
fleets, or keep them penned in their ports by a superior force, has gained 
the command of the sea, and is then in a position to strike home. If 
France secured this advantage, the mortal blow would take the form | 
of an invasion of England. If England secured it, we should at least 
be safe from invasion,—for any descent on our shores without the sea 
held behind it would be in the end far more disastrous to the invader 
than to us,—while by destroying French commerce and isolated French 
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war-ships, by reducing French colonies and similar operations, we should 
endeavor to convince the énemy that she had nothing to gain by con- 
tinuing the war. Now we have all supposed hitherto that the force by 
which this decisive command of the sea is to be won and enforced is 
the battle-ship, mailed in the thick armor and carrying the great guns 
which Admiral Fournier contemns. What has he to put in their place? 
He knows—none better—what is England’s correct strategy in the event 
of war. “Our adversaries,” he writes, “ will find themselves compelled 
to keep the squadron forming our chief naval armament tied to our 
coasts by hurling the first line of their fleet upon it immediately, with 
the object of attacking it so fiercely as to destroy it, or to inflict such 
injuries that it will be unable to carry the war farther than our mari- 
time frontiers.” Even if the French fleets won a succession of vieto- 
ries, he continues, they would probably suffer so heavily that this object 
would be attained. The mission, then, of the homogeneous fleet is to 
evade the attacking squadrons, as its speed and coal-capacity would 
enable it to do, and to proceed to the attack of British commerce, for 
which duty, as we have seen, it is admirably fitted. But why should 
a war of this kind ever end at all? What opportunity would it give 
France of bringing her vastly preponderant military resources to bear 
against us? Admiral Fournier seems to feel this difficulty, for though 
he deprecates decisive actions at the opening of the war, he gives tacti- 
cal rules for fleet engagements adapted to the peculiarities of his type 
of vessel. 

It is characteristic of his whole attitude as the apostle of actual 
experience that the two kinds of sea-fight of which he analyzes the 
principles are directly modeled on the only two fleet-actions of modern 
times,—Lissa and the Yalu. In following him briefly into these 
two forms of combat we may conveniently imagine our own nine battle- 
ships of the “ Magnificent” type opposed to the eighteen improved 
“ Dupuy-de-Lomes” which he assigns for offensive purposes to the 
Channel: the comparison is the more appropriate in that the two fleets 
will have cost approximately the same. The first plan of action drawn 
out is the sudden attack, after the manner of Tegetthof, at Lissa. The 
faster squadron—in this case the French—gathers on the rear of the 
enemy’s line, and then suddenly hurls all its concentrated force on his 
weakest point. To prevent his rearmost ship from being destroyed in 
detail, the English admiral turns, and the two fleets cross beam to beam. 
The Frenchman uses his superior speed to concentrate upon the weak 
point of the line, and crush it under the full fury of his fire; he then, 
still like Tegetthof, wheels round at full speed before. the enemy has 
time to turn, thus compelling him either to disperse in flight or to see 
himself taken in flank. Such is the theory of the fight; but the 
British mind may perhaps be pardoned a doubt as to its success in 
practice. In the case of the nine “ Magnificents” there would be no 
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weakest spot in the line. All the ships are similar, and we may fairly 
assume this similarity, since all our nine ships are built or building, 
while Admiral Fournier’s eighteen are still in the air. The enemy’s 
eighteen ships then, we will suppose, cross broadside on with the 
“ Magnificent ;” what will be the result? We do not see how it can 
be questionable for a moment. Against the first French ship’s five 
quick-fire guns behind six-inch armor, throwing at one discharge five 
hundred and sixty-one pounds of metal, would be brought to bear 
four 46-ton guns behind fourteen inches, and six 6-inch quick-firers 
behind six inches of armor, throwing four thousand pounds of 
metal. The “ Magnificent’s’ water-line and barbettes would be 
impervious to all the French pieces but one; the French ship would 
be vulnerable to all the ten English guns, which would perhaps fire 
armor-piercing shot and bursting shell alternately. Who can doubt 
the result? The Frenchman would certainly come out of that terrific 
storm a hopeless wreck ; the Englishman would almost as certainly be 
ready to face the next. How many of the eighteen the “ Magnificent” 
would thus dispose of before she were put out of action is a matter too 
conjectural for profitable inquiry, but it is surely a very low estimate 
that she would account for at leasttwo. And even if she disabled only 
two, the relative strength of the combatants would be just what it was 
before. It must be allowed that Admiral Fournier seems himself to 
shrink from the consequences of so direct an encounter, for he recom- 
mends this mode of attack only in two cases: when the French fleet is 
suffering too much from the fire of the enemy, and when it is supported 
by a preponderant torpedo flotilla. As for the first case, if the new 
type suffered too much from an oblique fire, how much more, consider- 
ing its comparatively unprotected sides, would it not suffer from a direct 
broadside, when four instead of two big guns could bear? As for the 
second, we too have our torpedo flotilla. The moment for the French 
torpedo-boats would come just before the leading French ship came 
beam to beam with the leading British battle-ship: masked by the fire 
of their friends, they would dash upon her and endeavor to send her to 
the bottom. The answer to that menace is that we should have our 
destroyers ready to sink the hostile torpedo-boat with gun-fire, and, if 
occasion offered, to sink the autonomous type with the torpedo. And if 
the torpedo-destroyers lately commissioned with the Channel and Par- 
ticular Service Squadrons have in many cases proved too fragile to keep 
the sea uninjured in all weathers, that is only the more reason for be- 
Jieving that the smaller and frailer French torpedo-boats would be still 
less seaworthy. It is safe to say that for one case when the weather had 
robbed our fleet of its torpedo-destroyers there would be three when 
the homogeneous fleet would be bereaved in like manner. 

But it is easy to see that it is not in this sudden attack that Admiral 
Fournier puts his chief hope. His favorite action is evidently what 
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he calls the artillery combat at a limited distance, which is the system- 
atization of Admiral Ito’s tactics at the battle of Yalu. The general 
scheme of it is easy to explain, though the theorem on which it rests is 
too technical for every landsman’s digestion. The admiral whose fleet 
is the speedier describes round his adversary, in line-ahead, a loga- 
rithmic spiral such that the cosine of the angle formed by his course 
with any possible course of the enemy shall always be equal to the 
proportion of the enemy’s speed to his own. In less alarming lan- 
guage, the admiral of the faster squadron first takes up his position at 
the distance from the enemy—say, fifteen hundred to three thousand 
yards—at which he desires the artillery duel to be fought ; he then, by 
looking up his table of logarithms, is able to steer such a course con- 
stantly ahead of the enemy that the two fleets will never approach 
nearer than the initial distance. The possibility of this Admiral Four- 
nier demonstrates by sheer trigonometry, and the result of applying 
the theorem is that the faster French ship will constantly present her 
quarter to the enemy, while the enemy will present her bow to the 
Frenchman. This theorem applies equally to single combats and to 
fleet-actions, only in the latter the distance to be maintained must be 
measured from the hindmost ship in the line, which is nearest the 
enemy. For this formation Admiral Fournier claims two main ad- 
vantages: first, that the slower or interior line finds the fire of its rear- 
ward ships masked by the leading vessels; and, secondly, that while 
the faster circling line receives the enemy’s fire on its quarter at an 
angle to the surface of its armor-plates of under fifty degrees, so that 
shot glances off harmless, the interior or British line receives all the 
fire on its unarmored bow. 

But if Admiral: Fournier—to take up again the imaginary battle 
between eighteen of his type and nine “‘ Magnificents”—expects to win 
a decisive victory by this formation, it may reasonably be asked whether 
he has not misread the lesson of the Yalu. It may be conceded that 
Admiral Ito owed his victory primarily to his superiority in speed and 
quick-firing ordnance; and secondly, but not less essentially, to his 
brilliant tactical inspiration of circling round the enemy in line-ahead, 
which gave him the full fruition of that superiority. Yet Admiral 
Ito’s victory at the Yalu was not a victory of cruisers over ironclads. 
It was a victory of cruisers over weaker cruisers,—a victory, also im- 
paired by the presence of ironclads on the beaten side. The Chinese 
battle-ships, the “ Ting Yuen” and “Chen Yuen,” endured, towards 
the close of the fight, the whole volume of the Japanese fire. They 
carried out of action about two hundred shot-dints apiece, and their 
‘unarmored ends especially were riddled by the numerous quick-firing 
pieces. mounted by Admiral Ito’s squadron. . Yet at the end of the 
day they still remained in line battle-worthy and replying to the fire of 
the enemy.; they both returned safely to port, and a month afterwards 
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were ready for action again. The “Chen Yuen” is at this moment a 
valued member of the Japanese fleet. On the other hand, the “ Mat- 
sushima,” Admiral Ito’s unarmored flag-ship, was put out of action by 
a single 12-inch shell from the “Chen Yuen.” A heap of ammuni- 
* tion was set afire, two 4.7-inch guns were disabled, and out of the 
whole complement of three hundred and sixty no less than one hun- 
dred and eleven were killed or wounded ; whereas the two Chinese 
ironclads lost between them in killed’and wounded no more than sixty- 
one. It is quite plain that this can have been in no sense a victory of 
the fast, quick-firing cruiser over the armored battle-ship. To return 
to our hypothetical combat, the principal point established by the be- 
havior of the two Chinamen is that it is not so easy to disable a battle- 
ship by shattering her unarmored bow as foreign writers have often 
assumed. The leading British ships in the line would have to sustain 
a fearful hail of shot and shell, and would doubtless suffer most 
severely. .But the fire from the eighteen ships of the French fleet 
would not bear upon them with anything like equal intensity, as will 
readily be seen. Let us suppose that the French admiral decides to fight 
at a range of fifteen hundred yards,—which means that the rearmost ship 
in his line maintains at least that distance from the foremost ship of 
the enemy. If the range were less the British fleet might easily form 
up in line abreast and shatter the hindmost ships with a converging 
fire. Even at fifteen hundred yards, with an enemy not much inferior 
in speed, the French admiral would have this danger to fear. Now, 
supposing the rearmost French ship maintains this distance from the 
head of the British column, where will the leading ship be? Sup- 
posing the ships following each other at intervals of one cable,—and to 
steam at high speed in such close order would be to invite the risk that 
any ship disabled would be run down by a friend,—the first ship 
would be perhaps three thousand yards ahead of the eighteenth, and 
therefore out of effective range of the enemy. The line must keep 
heading away from the slower enemy, for if the leading ships circled 
round within range of the British heavy guns they would expose their 
weak broadsides and invite destruction. If, on the other hand, the 
French line only turned back towards the following British when out 
of range of its guns, leading vessels would themselves, with their lighter 
guns, be still more incapable of injuring the enemy than the enemy 
‘ would be of injuring them. It seems to follow from this that the con- 
verging fire on the foremost British ship would be nothing like the 
fire of the whole fleet. Each Frenchman within range could bring to 
bear on the enemy four quick-firers of six to eight inches calibre train- 
ing over the quarter. To these the leading British ship could reply 
with two very heavy guns, and at least three 6-inch quick-firers. The 
British ship would be liable to have her unarmored bow riddled, and 
possibly have her forward guns put out of action. The Frenchman 
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would expose her quarter and her stern; her guns might be put out 
of action, and also, since some part of her stern might present a square 
target, she might have her armor pierced. More than this, in any sea 
she might easily suffer damage to her rudder, perhaps even to her 
screws, which would render her unmanageable. After all it would be 
difficult to fight a fleet-action by the book of logarithms, and the 
slightest failure to keep the station would be to expose the stern to be 
raked by the pursuer. Now, mark the consequence of disablement in 
each case. The destruction of the unarmored forepart of the “ Mag- 
nificent” would not sink the ship but would only reduce her speed, 
and as the fleet of “ Magnificents’”’ is by hypothesis the slower, this 
should be no serious damage. She might have to fall out of line, but 
even this would not be necessary. On the other hand, suppose a 
French ship from any injury lost her speed or became unmanageable, 
she must necessarily fall out of line, unless the whole squadron is to let 
the British, with their heavier guns and thicker armor, take it at the 
incalculable disadvantage of an action at close quarters. When the 
“‘ Magnificent” fell out of line the rest of the squadron could circle 
round her and dare the enemy to dash in upon her. When the new 
“ Dupuy-de-Léme” fell out, her sisters must perforce abandon her, un- 
less they wish to be shattered by a direct fire, and she falls an easy 
prey to the following fleet. 

The general result appears to be that the nine “ Magnificents” 
would be battered more than the Frenchmen, but would be able to 
stand it better; that they should make short work of any disabled 
“ Dupuy-de-Lémes,” and could probably save any lame duck of their 
own. In any case, it is difficult to see how Admiral Fournier’s fleet 
could hope for more than a drawn battle; in which case, why should 
it give battle at all? But there is another case which must be con- 
sidered. Suppose that instead of nitie “ Magnificents” the British 
squadron consisted of twelve improved “ Renowns,” of the type of 
which Mr. Goschen proposes to lay down five this year. These ships 
will probably steam about eighteen knots with natural draught and nine- 
teen knots with forced. They would thus have half a knot an hour 
in hand of Admiral Fournier’s fleet at natural draught, though they 
would be a knot behind when forcing their engines. It follows that 
the French must either give up the formation specially adapted to 
them or run their engines at a high pressure. Now, in a long engage- 
ment,—and the tactics Admiral Fournier foreshadows necessarily pre- 
suppose a long engagement,—some of the boilers are certain to become 
overheated and break down. Every French ship that breaks down . 
must fall out of line, as we have seen, and either strike to the enemy 
or be sunk. In this case, then, more assuredly than in the other, the 
homogeneous fleet could hardly hope for a decisive victory, and might, 


with the worst of the luck, suffer a decisive defeat. 
Voi. XVI. N. S.—No. 1: 6 
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There remains one other possibility. The homogeneous fleet might 
abstain from important actions altogether and set itself to starve 
Britain out by cutting off -her import of food and raw material. 
Whether this could be done or not depends mainly on the spirit of the 
British people. If they were unwilling to face great national hard- 
ship, if a dear loaf and no work drove them on their knees to Paris, 
the thing could be done. But if we had the fortitude to endure a 
period of privation, the most powerful battle-fleet. must win in the end, 
We could protect our supplies by a judicious distribution for convoy 
of battle-ships, which the hesitation of the French to fight and their 
consequent dispersion would set free from the normal duty of observing 
the French naval ports. Meanwhile, if we had sufficient fighting 
force,—as at present we have not,—small squadrons would bar the 
entrance to all French arsenals and coaling-stations, so that no enemy 
could go in to refit without a fight. Left to themselves, the autono- 
mous vessels would discover in time that there is no autonomy for the 
man-of-war whose country cannot command the sea. They might coal 
at sea or in neutral ports. But with the lapse of months they would 
become foul and slow and in need of docking; they would suffer 
damage even in winning fights which they would be allowed no oppor- 
tunity to repair. So they would fall victims one by one until the 
whole one hundred and seventeen disappeared off the ocean. And 
all the time we should have been carrying out our preconceived pro- 
gramme, stopping French commerce and reducing French colonies 
almost as if there were no French fleet at all. 

We have, in sum, to thank Admiral Fournier for a most interest- 
ing and most instructive essay. He has adumbrated a very formidable 
type of fighting ship, of which we might profitably add a few exam- 
ples to our own navy. He has enriched naval tactics with the fullest 
scientific deductions from the latest naval experience. We can con- 
gratulate France on the possession of so keen and capable a sailor, and 
we are quite sure that the officers under his tuition will receive lessons 
that, win or lose, will be of inestimable service to them if they are 
called to enter upon a war. But we cannot think, for all that he has 
taught us, that he has yet pointed his er to a royal road for 
the annihilation of Britain. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES. 


SHIPS, TORPEDO-BOATS, AND ADMINISTRATION. 


UNITED STATES. 


“Towa”: Launcu, Description.—This first-class battle-ship, of 
11,410 tons, was launched at the yard of the William Cramp & Sons’ 
Ship-building Company, Philadelphia, March 28, 1896. The contract 
was executed February 11, 1893, and required delivery in three years, 
but various causes have occasioned delay. The keel was laid August 
5, 1894. The contract price for hull and machinery was $3,010,000. 
Though resembling the vessels of the “Indiana” class, the “ Iowa” 
differs from them in many respects. The heavy guns are of 12-inch 
calibre, instead of 13-inch, and six 4-inch, very differently placed, are 
substituted for the four 6-inch of the “Indiana.” The upper-works 
are decidedly different. Above the main deck, the upper deck ex- 
tends, for the full width of the ship, from, the stem aft, like an 
elongated top-gallant forecastle, to the after pair of 8-inch turrets. 
This deck extends still farther aft to the after 12-inch barbette tower, 
but it is no longer the full width of the ship, the sides being swept in 
to join a short transverse bulkhead a few feet forward of the tower. 
On the upper deck, from its after end to the forward barbette tower, 
there is a superstructure covered in by the superstructure deck ; above 
this are the bridges. There are two tall smoke-pipes and a single mili- 
tary mast. The mast is cylindrical ; the lower part, of large diameter, 
and containing a spiral stairway, extends to the lower top, which is 
but a short distance above the upper forward bridge. Above this top 
the mast is only large enough to efficiently support the upper top, 
which is eight or nine feet above the lower one. The signal mast is 
clamped to the forward rim of the upper top and a signal yard is sup- 
ported from the top framing. The boats rest on gallows frames at the 
level of the fore-and-aft bridge, and fre hoisted out by two derricks, 
one each side, Two quarter davits, for life-boats, are fitted for use in 
ordinary cruising. The hull is of steel, without sheathing, and has 
close water-tight subdivision to a height of ten feet above the water- 
line. The principal details of the ship are : 

Armament.—F our 12-inch, L/35, guns in pairs in barbette turrets 
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forward and aft ; axes of forward guns 25 feet, of after guns 17.7 feet, 
above water, and of all four about 6 feet above the deck ; are of fire 
of these guns 135 degrees on each side of keel, from ahead or astern. 
Eight 8-inch, L/35, guns, with Fletcher rapid-working breech mech- 
anism, in pairs in slightly sponsoned: barbette turrets, two each side 
amidships, about equally distant from each other and from the main 
turrets ; axes of guns nearly on a level with the superstructure deck 
and about 25 feet above water ; arc of fire of guns 170 degrees from 
5 degrees across bow or stern to 75 degrees forward or abaft the beam. 
Six 4-inch, L/40, M/ITI, Dashiell R. F. G. ; one on each side, in spon- 
sons, on the main deck, amidships, between the bases of the 8-inch gun 
sponsons, with are of fire of 70 degrees forward and 70 degrees abaft 
the beam; one on each side, in sponsons, on the main deck, under the 
forecastle, just abaft the billboards, with arc of are of 140 degrees, 
from 5 degrees across the bow to 45 degrees abaft the beam; and 
two on the after end of the after bridge, with are of fire of 140 de- 
grees, from 35 degrees across the stern to 15 forward the beam. 
Twenty 6-pounder Hotchkiss R. F. G.;- four on the main deck, two 
each side, between the forward 4-inch and forward 8-inch sponsons ; 
four on the forward bridge, two on the after bridge, and five on each 
side on the bridge (or superstructure) deck. Four long 1-pounder 
Hotchkiss R. F. G.; two on the berth-deck at the extreme end, and 
two in the lower military top. Four Gatlings in the tops. Five tor- 
pedo-tubes ; one in the stem, fixed; four, training on the berth-deck, 
in the corners of the citadel or casemate, of 5-inch armor. 
Protection.—Partial water-line belt, extending about two-thirds the 
length amidships between points some distance forward and abaft the 
principal turrets. It is 7.5 feet wide and 14 inches thick for a depth 
of 4 feet from the upper edge, thence tapering to 7 inches at the bot- 
tom. The upper edge is 3 feet above water at the normal draught of 
24 feet. The bulkheads at the ends of the belt are 12 inches thick. 
Above the water-line belt to the height of the main deck the side is 
protected amidships, for a length of about 110 feet, by 5-inch armor 
supplemented by the coal in the upper bunkers. The protective deck 
is in three parts; over the belt it is flat and 2.75 inches thick ; forward 
and abaft the belt it is submerged to the level of the belt’s lower edge 
and is 8 inches thick. A coffer-dam, resting on the protective deck, 
and filled with corn cellulose, will protect the water-line beyond the 
ends of the armor belt. The barbette towers of the 12-inch guns, 
which rest on the middle protective deck, are 15 inches thick, as are 
also the turrets which surniount them. The towers for the 8-inch 
guns are 8 inches thick on the exposed sides and 6 inches elsewhere ; ° 
and the 8-inch turrets are 5 inches thick. The 4-inch guns on the 
main deck are protected by fixed segmental shields built into the side 
of the ship and forming part of the sponsons; and these guns are 
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further protected by 1.5-inch splinter bulkheads extending inboard 
from the ends of the shield-plates. The other 4-inch and lighter guns 
are protected by shields and thickened side plating in front of them. 
The conning tower is plated with 10-inch armor. 

Motive Power.—T win-screw, 3-cylinder, triple-expansion engines of 
11,000 I. H. P., with cylinders of 39, 55, and 85 inches diameter and 
48-inches stroke, designed to give a speed of 16 knots with forced 
draught. The boilers, five in number, are of the usual marine type; 
three are double-ended and two single ended. The designed working 
pressure is 160 pounds; the grate area is 756 square feet, and the 
heating surface 23,951 square feet. The normal coal-supply is 625 
tons and the bunker capacity 1780 tons. 

Dimensions.—Length on the water-line, 360 feet ; beam, 72.2 feet ; 
draught—forward, aft, and amidships—at normal displacement, 24 
feet; maximum draught with all coal and stores on board, 26.8 feet ; 
displacement at draught of 24 feet, 11,410 tons. 

“ MonaDNOocK”: TrraLt.— The United States monitor ‘ Monad- 
nock,’ according to a telegram from San Francisco, Cal., March 11, has 
just completed a most successful sea trial. She made 11? knots, and 
behaved admirably. The commander is quoted as saying, ‘The vessel 
is a perfect type of its class and deserves to be called the pride of the 
navy.’ The machinery worked without a hitch, and the vessel proved 
to be a good sea boat.”—Army and Navy Journal. 


PROJECTILES. 


Test oF 13-INcH SEMI-ARMOR-PIERCING SHELL AT INDIAN 
HEAapv.—* Two lots of 13-inch semi-armor-piercing shell, valued at 
$50,000, were accepted by the government on Tuesday (March 10) as a 
result of a test at the Indian Head Proving Ground. These shells were 
manufactured by the Wheeler-Sterling Company. The first shot fired 
was a shell representing a Jot. It was given a velocity of 900 feet per 
second and perforated the 7-inch nickel-steel plate against which it was 
fired, the backing, and went into the side of the hill. It has not yet 
been recovered. The second shot, representing the other lot, fired with 
the same velocity against the 7-inch plate, was recovered 350 feet in 
the sand bank. It was found to be in good condition and could have 
been fired another time if desired. Upon the showing thus made the 
lots were accepted.” —Army and Navy Journal. 


ARMOR. 


ARMOR FOR Russta.—A Reuter telegram from St. Petersburg says 
that the Russian Admiralty has placed an order with the firm of Fried- 
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rich Krupp, of Essen, fur the armor-belt of the “ Poltava,” the plates 
to have a thickness of 368 millimetres. 

TRAIL OF 4-IncH F. H. NickEL-STEEL PLATE (CARNEGIE) FOR 
Russta.—* One of the most successful tests of armor plate ever held 
in this country was that which occurred at the Indian Head Proving 
Ground on Tuesday last (March 24, 1896) when a group of armor was 
accepted from the Carnegie Company by the Russian government as a 
result of the conduct of a ballistic plate. The plate was fired at six 
times with five 4-inch shells and one 5-inch shell and only the last shot 
succeeded in doing any damage. ' Under the contract requirements only 
four shots were necessary and the armor repelled these with ease. The 
fifth and sixth shots were experimental and demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of those witnessing the trial that the plate was an excellent one. 
The armor was manufactured by the Carnegie Company, under a con- 
tract for 1100 tons made with the Russian government some months 
ago. Of this amount 350 tons are to be of 5 inches in thickness, 350 
tons of 10 inches, and 400 tons of 14 inches. The cruiser to which it 
is to be fitted will be of 11,000 tons displacement and will be one of 
the most formiable vessels of her class in the world. -The plate was 
attached to-day to a 36-inch oak backing, and was manufactured under 
the double forging process. This is the first plate of this thickness 
which has received the double forged treatment. Squares of 12 square 
feet were marked off on the plate and the six shots, five of 4 inches in 
calibre, weighing 33 pounds each, and one of 5 inches, weighing 60 
pounds, were delivered each in one of these squares. The first shot 
struck the plate with a velocity of 1740 feet per second, the second 
with 1660, the third with 1690, and the fourth 1760. All of the shells 
smashed on the face of the plate, after making a penetration of only a 
couple of inches. The fourth shot produced a crack in one corner, 
which was widened by the fifth shot, delivered at a velocity of 1760 
feet per second. The sixth shot, of 5 inches calibre, and fired with a 
velocity of 1705 feet per second, although delivered some distance from 
the crack, produced a vibration which caused the fragment of about one 
foot in diameter to break off. There were present at the test Post- 
Captain Mertwago, the naval and military agent of Russia, who repre- 
sented his government and passed upon the question of acceptance of 
the armor; Mr. Leischmann, president of the Carnegie Company, and 
Mr. Hunsicker, its vice-president ; Captain Sampson, chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance; Leiutenant Stone, the Washington representative of the 
Carnegie Company, and Ensign Cleland Davis, attached to the Bureau 
of Ordnance. The Russian Post-Captain Mertwago expressed himself | 
as very much pleased with the result of the trial and stated that the 
armor was perfectly satisfactory. The group will now be shipped to 
Russia and fitted to the sides of the vessel which it is to protect.”— 
Army and Navy Journal. 
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TRIAL oF 5-1ncH F. H. N.S. PLate (CARNEGIE) FOR RussrA. 
—“There was a test of 5-inch reforged plate at the Indian Head 
Proving Ground, Saturday, March 7. This plate was manufactured 
by the Carnegie Company for the Russian government and was with- 
drawn by the firm on account of some defects. The plate indicated 
what the rest of the armor supplied to Russia can do. It was fired 
at with a 4-inch gun. A Wheeler-Sterling semi-armor-piercing shell 
supplied with a cap was fired at the plate, but it broke up on the sur- 
face without doing any damage. The same results followed the firing 
of a solid Wheeler-Sterling shell against the plate. A 6-inch shell was 
also fired, but did no damage. Ordnance experts consider the plate as 
an excellent one.”—Army and Navy Journal. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS MILITARY NOTES. 


EvroPeAN ARMIES.—The Office of Military Information, United 
States War Department, gives the strength of the armies of Europe as 


follows : 
Peace Footing. War Footing. 


1,794,175 
140,000 
670,000 

2,850,000 

3,700,000 

1,994,126 

10,200,000 
400,000 
486,682 
200,000 


22,434,983 


Austro-Hungary 
Belgium 
England 


Prospective Strength. Cost. 
Austro-Hungary 2,581,315 $55,245,000 
stata 9,346,000 
89,000,000 
France 127,000,000 
Germany 118,118,825 
Italy : 8,155,026! 48,000,000 
Russia 13,014,865 186,349,000 
1,919,355 ! 28,128,000 
486,682 10,540,000 


Belgium 
England 


30,629,248  $671,726,825 


The following more detailed account is from the Army and Navy 


Journal : 
“Colonel H. J. T. Hildyard, commandant of the English Staff 


College, has, in accordance with custom in recent years, prepared for 


1 Estimates of respective War Ministers. 
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the Council of the Royal United Service Institution a précis of the 
annual reports compiled by Von Lobel on the changes and progress in 
military matters in 1894, which is published in the current issue of the 
Journal of the institution. The estimated forces are as follows : 

“ Austria-Hungary, available in first and second lines, but exclu- 
sive of the Landsturm formations, is, in round numbers, as follows : 
1,711,220 officers and men, 193,345 horses, and 2024 guns. Of Bel- 
gium: Field army, 72,932 men; fortress troops, 58,380; total, 
131,312. 

“ Bulgaria and East Roumalia: The entire war strength—field 
army, reserve army, and “Landsturm—is estimated in round numbers 
to be 257,000 men, 38,500 horses and oxen, 9000 wagons, 180,000 
bayonets, 7000 sabres, and 420 guns. In order to supply as a tem- 
porary measure the want of trains every parish is under the obligation 
of keeping always ready a wagon of a prescribed pattern and a pair of 
horses. In this manner at the present time there are in each provisional 
district from 150 to 180 of these wagons in good condition, making 
over 1000 for the whole army. 

“ Denmark: The war strength is 1185 officers and 42,903 men. 
In addition to these there would be available for reinforcement 245 
officers and 13,720 men. 

“ England: The present strength of the British army was given in 
the Journal of January 11, p. 324.? 

“ France: The important changes effected in the French army in 
1894 comprise the new organization of the field artillery and the simul- 
taneous addition to it of twenty-eight batteries, the abolition of the 
regiments of pioneer, the duties of which are transferred to the engi- 
neers, and the issue of new drill regulations for the infantry. The 
number of recruits on the muster-roll for 1893 was 343,651,—66,226 
more than in the previous year. Deductions had to be made from 
this number of 30,356, who were declared to be unfit for service, and 
of 10,784 who did not appear at the muster. Allowing for some 
minor deductions, the contingent finally approved numbered 212,700 
men, There were further 25,627 men voluntarily enlisted for the 
army in France, Algeria, and elsewhere, which makes a total of 238,327. 
An instruction published in May, 1894, has replaced the regulations in 
force since 1890 for the supply of small-arm ammunition in the field. 
The total number of rounds tobe carried per man is 303, distributed 
as follows: Carried by the soldier, 120 rounds ; in the company wagons, 
65 rounds per man; in the infantry ammunition and park sections, 
118 rounds per man. The changes made in the former regulations | 
were due to the abolition of the previously existing . battalion, small- 
arm ammunition wagons, and the substitution for them of company 


2 See “‘ Naval and Military Notes” in April number of the UNITED SERVICE, 
page 872. 
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wagons, in the proportion of one per company. These follow the 
troops, and on the adoption of fighting formation the cartridges are 
issued to the men, and the wagons assembled behind the reserve of the 
regiment. During the engagement, if the necessity arises, an ammu- 
nition wagon with small-arm ammunition is detached from the infantry 
ammunition section to each battalion. The carrying into the fighting 
line of the ammunition from these wagons is done by men detailed from 
the reserve. 

“ Germany: The total establishment is set down as 18,699 officers, 
528,167 of other ranks, 95,794 horses, 2542 horsed guns, and 97 horsed 
ammunition wagons. For the whole of Germany the number on the 
alphabetical and postponed lists for service for the years 1892-93 was 
1,522,076, from which it appears that the fear expressed at the time of 
the discussion on the increase of the army in 1893, that the men re- 
quired to complete the larger annual contingent would not be forthcom- 
ing, was unfounded. , 

“ Ttaly: At the beginning of 1894 the available strength of the 
Italian army was 3,333,682 men. At the end of the year a number of 
royal decrees were promulgated, having for their object to effect econo- 
mies in the Budget by doing away with all appointments. and forma- 
tions which can be dispensed with in peace time, while in war they 
would be superfluous. Altogether, when the full effect of the new 
regulations is felt, the number of officers will be more than 900 less 
than previously, and that of civilian officials in military employ 400 
less. 

“ Japan: The reorganization of the army of Japan after the Euro- 
pean pattern dates only from 1872. The results attained are somewhat 
remarkable, looking to the comparatively short time that has since 
elapsed. The organization of the army in peace is in seven divisions, 
one of which is composed of guard troops. The same organization was 
assigned for war ; but on the occasion of the mobilization for the war 
against China an army corps organization was adopted. The constitu- 
tion of the Japanese division follows closely that of European armies, 
and numbers about 12,000 combatants in war,—in peace only between 
7000 and 8000. There are, however, great possibilities for expansion 
of the army, as the population of the territorial districts from which the 
annual contingents are drawn is exceedingly dense. Japan has taken 
care to defend the capital by fortifications, to maintain communication 
between the several portions of her territory that are separated by the 
sea, and to close the Straits of Corea. The fortifications answer mod- 
ern requirements. Armor has not, however, been utilized: in their 
construction. 

“ Montenegro: Excepting two companies and a mounted body-guard 
for duty at the court, and 500 to 600 men on the frontier, no service is 
given in Montenegro in time of peace. The total strength of the army 
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is, however, about 50,000 men,—that is, twenty-five per cent. of the 
population. From past experience it would seem likely that the whole 
available force could be assembled within a week either on the Austrian 
or Turkish frontier. 

“ Netherlands: The strength of the field army should be : (1) Com- 
batants,—696 officers, 34,867 other ranks, 3184 horses, and 120 guns ; 
(2) non-combatants,—174 officers, 3471 other ranks, 2574 horses, and 
459 wagons; the garrison troops number 360 officers, 16,734 other 
ranks, 

“ Roumania: The peace strength is 44,721 men and 9584 horses, 
To be added to these are those men not embodied for permanent ser- 
vice, but called up annually for limited periods of training,—namely, 
65,726 infantry and 8866 cavalry. In all the circumstances it seems 
probable that the mobilization of the field army would be completed 
within about fifteen days. 

“ Russia: The peace strength of the Russian army in Europe and 
the Caucasus, exclusive of local instructional troops, frontier guards, 
gendarmerie, and smaller units, in 1894 was approximately about 
749,640 men, with 1744 guns. On mobilization for war, not includ- 
ing the local commands and the Caucasian militia, the numbers avail- 
able are estimated as 58,330 officers and 3,077,394 men. The regular 
infantry and artillery are recruited exclusively from Europe, and it is 
not possible to say with certainty how far the force is in a position to 
be placed complete on a war footing. According to Russian sources, 
including the troops quartered in the Irkutsk military district, there 
can be assembled in the Amur territory 30,000 infantry, 5000 cavalry, 
1600 artillery, and 82 guns. 

“Spain: The mobilized forces are estimated to amount to 176,035, 
exclusive of officers, with 590 guns, Of reserve troops there are esti- 
mated as available 5500 officers and 585,000 men of the First Reserve 
and 1,217,000 of the Second Reserve. 

“ Switzerland: The forces that would become available on mobili- 
zation in Switzerland are divided into three categories. The first com- 
prises all able-bodied men between the ages of twenty and thirty-two, 
the second those between thirty-three and forty, the third all others 
between the ages of seventeen and fifty. On January 1, 1894, the first 
category (Auszug) comprised 97,929 infantry, 3244 cavalry, 20,294 
artillery and train, and 6792 engineers and auxiliary services. The 
second category (Landwehr) was made up of 57,979 infantry, 2936 
cavalry, 12,357 artillery and train, and 3236 engineers and auxiliary 
services. In the third category (Landsturm) the strength available is | 
53,981 fusiliers, 4672 rifles, 3206 artillery of position, 115,958 pioneers, 
and 97,479 auxiliary services. From the paper strength of the forces 
given here it would probably be necessary to deduct at least twenty per 
cent. to obtain the marching-out strength. ; 
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“ Turkey: The total peace strength of the army and establishments 
of Turkey is from 220,000 to 225,000 men, but of this number only 
from 170,000 to 175,000 are included in the strength of the combatant 
formations. According to the estimate given in the reports for 1892, 
it is probable, looking to the actual conditions, that for a great defen- 
sive war Turkey could, within the space of two to three months, com- 
mence a campaign with about 400,000 men. In the case of a protracted 
war it might be possible for her to dispose, from first to last, of another 
400,000 men.” 

ExTrA ByLGARIAN MILITARY APPROPRIATION.—“ The extra 
credit of 10,000,000 francs voted by the Bulgarian Sobranyé almost 
on the last day of the session has been placed at the disposal of the 
War Minister, with the single reservation that 1,200,000 francs are to 
be expended on the Danube flotilla and the rest on the requirements of 
the War Office. It is understood that the sum—a considerable one for 
a small country like Bulgaria—is only a first installment. The second 
levy of the Bulgarian army, which is at present provided with the old 
Berdan rifles, is to be armed with Mannlicher repeaters, like the first 
line ; the artillery is to bé augmented, and fresh fortifications are con- 
templated, at a cost approaching 9,000,000 francs. The Danube flotilla 
is to be strengthened and practically reorganized, in view of the com- 
pletion of the excavation works at the Iron Gates, which have made it 
possible for Austrian monitors to reach Bulgarian soil by the Danube. 
The credit is, therefore, directed against Austria, and is one more of the 
“ unheard-of sacrifices” which Prince Ferdinand is making for the sake 
of reconciliation with Russia, and for which the Bulgarians themselves 
have to pay.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

Miuitary Estimates, France.— The French projet de budget 
for 1897, which has just been distributed to the Chamber, shows the 
proposed expenditure upon the home army, or, as it is called, armée 
métropolitaine, to be 591,457,151 francs. The estimates are augmented 
by a sum of 24,721,107 francs, largely due to the proposed creation of 
a new army corps, and added charges for the re-engagement of non- 
commissioned officers. In order to reduce the additional outlay to 
24,000,000 francs, the district store-houses are to be abolished and a 
new system of distributing stores is to be introduced. The estimates 
for the colonial army are 65,527,156 francs, of which 21,684,472 francs 
are to be taken over from the naval, and 43,842,684 francs from the 
colonial estimates, but to the gross sum must be added the outlay in- 
volved by the maintenance of African troops attached to the reserve of 
the colonial army, bringing the full outlay up to 100,977,656 francs. 
There is to be a gross saving, compared with the military charges of 
the several budgets upon which the various branches of the forces have 
hitherto been borne, of more than 14,000,000 francs. The effectives 
of the home army, including the administrative services, are to be 26,670 
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officers, 508,269 men, and 115,938 horses, exclusive of 706 officers, 
23,879 men, and 11,546 horses of the gendarnierie. The reserve and 
gendarmerie of the colonial army in Algeria and Tunis will number 
2495 officers, 50,922 men, and 13,521 horses, and the forces in the 
colonies will be 1338 officers, 44,767 men, and 2323 horses, giving the 
whole French army, European and native, a grand total of 31,209 
officers and 627,837 men, with 143,328 horses. It is understood that 
the new army corps to be formed in the home army is intended for the 
military district of the capital, which is now supplied by other _s” 
—Army and Navy Gazette. 

Frenco Miuitrary MaNncvuvees, 1896.—The programme for the 
French military manceuvres for this summer include experiments with 
carrying and supplying an army by rail. With this end in view, it is 
proposed to convey three army corps of full effective strength,—viz., 
the Fifth (stationed at Orleans), the Ninth (at Tours), and the Eleventh 
(at Nantes), by rail, under conditions resembling those of actual warfare. 
They will detrain in Champagne, in order to form up on the Marne and 
march against the Sixth Corps, coming from the camp of Chalons, 
which will represent the enemy. Siege operations ona large scale will 
also take place at Paris, in which the division of Rouen will take 
part. 

FreEncH Losses in Mapacascar.—The French, in their recent 
campaign in Madagascar, lost 6000 men by death from disease. The 
aggregate of loss in action was 24 killed and 94 wounded. 

GERMANY: Two-YeEars’ SERVICE PLAN.—The substitution of 
two for three years service with the colors is not considered satisfactory 
by a large part of the army and its sympathizers. The time is said to 
be insufficient to bring the recruits up to the required military standard 
of efficiency. The objects aimed at by the measure were: 1. Train 
all capable of bearing arms, and so make a more just apportionment 
of military duty, and ease the burden of longer service. 2. To render 
the reserves more numerous and more youthful, in view of the extraor- 
dinary increase of the French and Russian armies. 3. In order to 
attain this it was necessary to raise the strength of the peace establish- 
ment and to reduce the period of infantry service to two years, 4. For 
the carrying out of these measures it was further necessary to increase 
the staff in times of peace and to establish a fourth (half) battalion in 
the 173 infantry regiments of the army. 

It was intended, in the creation of the fourth battalions, to intrust 
to them the military education of their own men, and so to increase, 
correspondingly, the number of trained reservists; also to let them 
undertake the instruction of one-year volunteers, and in other ways 
lighten the duty of the ‘remaining three battalions. For these pur- 
poses, though they had fewer rank and file, they had an increased 
strength of under officers. The yearly addition of about 50,000 
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trained reserves has by this measure been assured, and twelve years 
after its introduction it will have given Germany at least 450,000 re- 
serve and landwehr men more than she otherwise would have had. It 
is hoped that all these advantages may be retained and yet the men of 
the fourth battalions be brought up to the same level of efficiency as 
the others. The infantry consists of 538 battalions of 596 men 
each, and 173 half-battalions of 193 men, altogether 354,037. Of 
that number, 166,210 are yearly dismissed to the reserve. A recent 
writer, whose ideas represent, in a general way, the opinions of a con- 
siderable portion of the German army, considers that it would be 
better, while retaining the same numbers, to abolish the fourth battal- 
ions and out of them form 20 new infantry regiments of three complete 
battalions each. 

British Miuirary MAncuveeEs, 1896.—“ The autumn manceu- 
vres are already beginning. to assume a definite shape, especially at 
Aldershot, where a mobilization of at least 40,000 troops is looked 
upon as certain. That in any case something of unusual magnitude 
will be attempted is clear from the fact that the sum asked for manceu- 
vres in the estimates is £100,000, the bill for the operations in the 
New Forest having been £4000 only, while the total manceuvre grant 
for 1895, including the cavalry operations, did not greatly exceed 
£6000. In this year’s manceuvres sixteen militia battalions are to 
take part,—viz., Third and Fourth Liverpool, Third and Fourth 
Worcestershire, Third and Fourth East Surrey, Third and Fourth 
South Staffordshire, Fourth Oxfordshire Light Infantry, Third and 
Fourth Northampton Regiment, Seventh King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
Third and Fourth Manchester Regiment, and Fifth and Seventh Rifle 
Brigade. These battalions assemble on August 10, and their period 
of training will be extended to September 12, in order to give them a 
few days’ musketry and ordinary duty before marching for the manceu- 
vre ground. Thus, instead of the usual twenty-seven days’ training, 
these battalions will be assembled for thirty-five days.”—Army and 
Navy Gazette. 

Miuitary HorsELEss CARRIAGES.—Much attention is being paid 
to horseless carriages just at present, not only for pleasure vehicles, but 
for purposes of military transport. The good roads in Europe are 
particularly adapted to their use, and, if not inordinately heavy, they 
could be used on most of our own roads, bad as nearly all of them 
are. The use of motor carriages will assist to solve part of the forage 
question as well as of the supply of suitable animals for military pur- 
poses, 

L. 8. Van Duzer, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 
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One Side of Old Hickory. 
(From the Washington Post.) 


THE HERO OF NEW ORLEANS AS A FIGHT- 
ING MAN. 
His Famous Duel with “the Best Pistol Shot in 


the World,” and his Subsequent Advice to 
Sam Houston about Duelling. 


JaNuARY 8 is the anniversary of the 
day when the trained peninsula veterans 
of Pakenham went down before the 
eight-square rifles and keen eyes of a 
band of Kentucky and Tennessee bear- 
hunters at New Orleans. It was the 
sorest defeat ever meted out to English 
arms; sorer still because it fell about 
many days after peace had been ratified. 
Pakenham reached Jackson before the 
news reached either, and it was all very 
sad for Pakenham and the people who 
accompanied him. But for these, as well 
as a host of other good reasons, it is well 
at this crisis to thrash over a stack of old 
straw, tell a thrice-told tale, perchance, 
just to remind a present generation of a 
few facts touching a hero of the past. 

Jackson was born in the Waxhaw 
settlements, N. C.,in 1767. His mother’s 
name before marriage was Hutchinson, 
and both she and Jackson pére came from 
the north of Ireland. They were Scotch- 
Irish, natives of Carrickfergus, Presby- 
terians, and weavers of linen. Andrew’s 
father died three days before the coming 
judge, general, and statesman was born. 
The poverty of Andrew’s mother during 
his whole youth was of the sort called 
utter. He had two brothers, six and 
three years older than he, namted Hugh 
and Robert. They went to work as farm 
hands at an early age, and are presumed 
to have finally farmed themselves from 
youth to manhood, manhood to old age, 
old age to the grave. At any rate, no 
one ever caught them disturbing history. 


Andrew Jackson grew up, sandy- 
faired, gray-eyed, slight in form, and 
sickly as to health. He was intensely 
nervous; honest, impulsive, inveterate. 
He hated and he loved. He did both as 
few people ever do. His vibrant nature 
made it impossible to do too much for a 
friend, too much toan enemy. No one 
was indifferent to him. He was a foe or 
close to Jackson’s heart. His courage 
was absolute, and he always told the 
truth. If a man always tells the truth, 
he had better bea good fighter. If he 
isn’t, he’ll get killed telling some partic- 
ular truth some day. Well, Jackson was 
as indomitable a fighter as ever stripped 
for contest. It was as well. He would 
otherwise have been plowed under in his 
first public year. 

Old Hickory was nine years old when 
the cracked old bell rang out liberty to 
the world in Philadelphia. Before Wash- 
ington got through with Cornwallis at 
Yorktown seven more years had elapsed 
and Jackson was sixteen. The war of 
the Revolution made a weighty impres- 
sion on young Andrew; the more, per- 
haps, because he was held as # boy 
prisoner by some ambitious Britons for a 
season, and when they had time to waste 
they were wont to cuff and kick and 
buffet the young rebel about, just to 
show him, as the Milesian policeman did 
the colored prisoner, that they had au- 
thority over him. The account opened 
with England on this revolutionary occa- 
sion the ardent Jackson succeeded in 
squaring thirty-three years later at the 
battle of New Orleans. Pakenham 
would have shown wisdom had he 
pleaded the statute of limitations. 

The same year that Jackson was 
rocked in his North Carvlina cradle the 
cradle of John Quincy Adams was being 
rocked up in New England. No one 
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could then foresee the combats of these 
two red-faced human bits. About mid- 
way between, in Virginia, was baby 
Rachel Donaldson in her cradle, after- 
wards to marry Jackson and be the in- 
direct cause of a great deal of history, 
some of it blood red, too. 

It is not the present purpose, nor is 
there space, to write a history of Jackson. 
His mother hoped to make a preacher of 
him, but her ambitions slipped. Jackson 
got a sort of an education, and was alleged 
to be a lawyer. He had a keen, appre- 
hensive intelligence and a natural con- 
ception of right and of justice unsur- 
passed. These last, rather than the 
books he read, were his chief lights and 
safeguards as an advocate and a judge. 
But Jackson couldn't spell a little bit. 
In a day when bad spelling ran riot in 
the land Jackson was far and away the 
worst spellerin Tennessee. Jerry Simp- 
son once exulted over the invention and 
introduction into human affairs of the 
common stenographer of commerce. 

“You say what you please,” says 
Simpson, ‘ without dodging a word, and 
you throw the responsibility of the spell- 
ing on the stenographer.”’ But there 
were no shorthand people when Tennessee 
was young, and Jackson had to bear the 
brunt of his own awful orthography. 
But he succeeded in making himself un- 
derstood as well as any man of his own 
or any other day. 

Our hero killed a young man named 
Dickinson in a duel. All the conditions 
which surrounded this killing served to 
make it one of the ‘most celebrated of 
single combats. This fight, as many al- 
lege and believe, grew out of Jackson’s 
marriage. Jackson’s wife, however, was 
merely an excuse, a pretext. The duel 
was the plain fruit of a political plot to 
kill Jackson and get him out of the way. 
He was too powerful, to popular, too 
much the idol of the people. Many there 
were who would have preferred him as 
an angel and off this earth altogether and 
out of its politics. So they set up a dark 
game to kill Jackson, and put Dickinson 
forward to doit. The pretext was Mrs. 
Jackson,—as amiable, as virtuous, and as 
loving a wife as ever walked down any 
aisle to any altar to the music of any: wed- 
ding-march. 
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Rachel Robards was a beautiful bru- 
nette, wife of Lewis Robards, a Kentuck- 
ian. These two lived in Tennessee with 
Rachel’s mother, Mrs. Donaldson. When 
Jackson went to Tennessee he boarded 
at the widow Donaldson’s. Robards was 
a drunken, shiftless, low-browed brute. 
He ill-treated his wife and once deserted 
her. He chose to become jealous of 
Jackson while the latter boarded at the 
widow Donaldson’s. Robards tried with 
a sincerity truly Kentuckian to get 
Jackson to take a rifle and go and shoot 
it out with him. Jackson restrained 
himself and declined to fight Robards, 
vastly to that drunkard’s contempt and 
disgust. Robards was the only man who 
couldn’t get a fight out of Jackson. 

But Jackson, as an outcome, left the 
Donaldson boarding-house, and Robards 
left his wife. Robards went back to 
Kentucky and sued foradivorce. Word 
came on happy wings to say that he had 
succeeded. The beautiful brunette was 
free, and she and Jackson were wed. 

But alas and alack! It was all a mis- 
take,—a marital mirage. Robards did 
finally get a divorce, but not until after 
several awful months after Jackson and 
Mrs. Robards were married. Sothe young 
couple had to be married. all over again. 
This time it was a success, and they were 
very happy. The first mistake arose from 
the fault of the mails rather than their 
morals, and their consciences were clear. 

It does not appear that the public 
generally discovered aught that was tor- 
tuous or. wrong in Jackson’s marriage or 
the trail which led to it. It does not 
appear that any one arose to detract or 
calumniate. It does not appear that 
for thirty years Jackson kept a brace 
of beautiful dueling-pistols, hair trig- 
gers, and accurate as a ray of light, 
to kill any one who spoke disrespectfully 
of his wife. So the plotters looking over 
the field, saw that the best way to force 
Jackson to a place where he could be 
killed with safety to themselves was to 
vilify his wife, provoke a duel, and see 
to it that the hated hero of the people 
stood opposite to the coolest nerve, the 
quickest hand, and the most deadly shot 
in the world. The outcome would then 
be Jackson’s obsequies, which were the 
mournful output they were after. If 
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the plot had succeeded we might have 
had no one to hold the volatile John C. 
Calhoun level, and then where would we 
have been ? 

But to return. The plotters looked 
about for the coolest nerve, the quickest 
hand, the most deadly shot in the world. 
They found him. Charles Dickinson 
was twenty-five years old, thirteen years 
younger than Jackson, and a practicing 
lawyer in Nashville. He was a marvel- 
ously handsome man, a person of excep- 
tional mental as well as physical powers, 
and reputed “the best pistol shot in the 
world.’”’ Yet he was willing to join in 
a conspiracy to murder Jackson, go for- 
ward to do the bloody work, and begin 


operations by stabbing the innocent char- 


acter of a woman. He ought to have 
been killed, this Dickinson. Dickinson 
slandered Mrs. Jackson. He did it more 
than once. Jackson had arunning horse 
which ran a hot race on the Nashville 
course. Mrs. Jackson was aglow with 
joy over the horse’s victory. As the 
horses came down the stretch she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, he’s running away from 
them.’’ Dickinson stood near. He 
turned insolently to some friends and 
said, ‘‘ Yes, and a good deal like his 
owner ran away with another man’s 
wife.” 

Jackson did not challenge Dickinson 
even then for almost nine months. He 
put all his worldly affairs in order first, 
for he expected to die. His hope was to 
take the villain who had maligned his 
angel into eternity with him. Jackson 
challenged Dickinson. Dickinson put 
the meeting off a week to send for a spe- 
cial and celebrated pistol to kill Jackson 
with. They were appointed to fight 
May 30, 1806, at Harrison’s Mills, 
Logan County, Ky.,a long day’s ride 
from Nashville. Dickinson was as cer- 
tain of success as he was of sunrise. He 
gave the grim occasion a gala air, and 
invited some friends. He saw to it, too, 
that he started before Jackson to go to 
Harrison’s Mills. On the way he took 
occasional and accurate cracks with his 
pistol, at first this and then that object. 
He displayed the skill of a fiend. And 
these exhibitions had a purpose and a 
malevolent point, part and parcel of the 
plot to murder Jackson. It was each 
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time arranged that Jackson should be 
informed of these marvelous shots. The 
hope was to break his nerve. It would 
be rather a strain on one’s nerves to travel 
all day to be shot at by an antagonist who 
every mile left one proof that he could 
snuff a candle or drive a tack at ten 
paces. 
Jackson’s second was General Overton. 


He was of a serious, indomitable nature, 


something like Jackson, with a slower 
pulse. Overton, too, was equally con- 
vinced with his principal that the whole 
affair was a blossoming conspiracy to 
murder Jackson, and not a simple duel 
between gentlemen over the point of 
honor. To Overton it was as if Dickin- 
son and his fellows had set a trap for the 
life of Jackson, and to lure him had 
baited it with the bleeding, stabbed in- 
nocence of his wife. 

Overton and Jackson considered and 
discussed this meeting for months before 
it occurred. They resolved to take every 
advantage of the would-be murderer that 
honor and the law of duels permitted. 
It was planned to garb Jackson in a long 
black coat, a world too wide and big for 
his meagre form. It was so arranged 
that once it was donned Jackson’s ram- 
rod proportions were well over in one 
side of the coat. The garment buttoned 
to the chin, so as to leave no white cravat 
or collar displayed to attract fire. The 
buttons, only one row, mind you, were 
purposely placed far over on the breast 
where Jackson was not. And it was a 
particular point, too, to make these but- 
tons shine and glitter most alluringly. 
Any one who ever fired a pistol will 
readily understand what a trap to catch 
a bullet those buttons would be. 

The men were to fight at ten paces. 


‘Dickinson had already told his friends 


which button—‘‘ the one over Jackson’s 
heart’’—he would hit. Foolish Dickin- 
son! The call was to be,‘‘Fire! One, two, 
three, stop!’ and they were to blaze 
away anywhere between ‘‘fire’ and 
‘“‘stop.”” Pegs were driven to mark their 
positions. > 

Each man stood to his peg and the 
crisis was at band. Dickinson was known 
to be so quick to bring up his pistol and 
fire that no one could equal him. It was 
his expectation to kill Jackson before the 
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latter could even raise his pistol after the 
werd “ fire!’ Overton and his principal 
had argued. this also. They had finally 
concluded that inasmuch as thelightning- 
like Dickinson was bound to fire first, it 
was wiser for Jackson to stand and re- 
ceive it, trusting to the buttons to lead 
Dickinson’s aim astray. If Jackson 
survived—and it was believed he would 
last for a minute or two at least—he could 
take his time and kill Dickinson like a 
dog. 

Overton had the word,‘ Fire! One 
—!” Dickinson's pistol came up like a 
flash and exploded with the first letter of 
the first word. He hit the button and 
broke two of Jackson's ribs with the 
flattened bullet. Juckson stood as erect 
and motionless as a poplar. He had 
not fired. With a half cry Dickinson 
started back. Overton stopped count- 
ing on the instant. Cocking a pistol, 
with a frown like a cloud, Overton com- 
manded him— 

“Step back to your peg, sir!” 

Dickinson did so with a shudder. He 
knew he was to die. He was caught in 
his own trap. Overton began again to 
count. Jackson, with a face of flint and 
death looking from his gray eyes, covered 
his man as certainly and as surely as if 
he had been some inanimate target 
rather than shrinking human flesh and 
blood. ‘‘ Click !’? Jackson’s pistol caught 
at half cock. Overton paused in his 
count and Jackson recocked his weapon. 
‘* Bung !’? went Jackson’s pistol, and 
Dickinson, shot through, died nine hours 
later. 

‘¢T should have killed him if he had 
shot me through the brain,’’ said Jack- 
son, afterwards. 

January 8, 1815, Jackson fought and 
won the battle of New Orleans. Jackson 
fought and conquered at New Orleans, 
just as he did everywhere else. His life 
was a clear record of success. He was 
as lawless as a bandit, too. He invaded 
Florida—then Spain’s—without orders 
or national countenance, captured St. 
Augustine, and hanged a couple of 
Britons. He sent word to certain Con- 
gressmen who inveighed against him 
for invading a friendly power without 
authority that he would be presently in 
Washington to cut off their ears. 


SERVICE SALAD. 
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After the fight at New Orleans he put 
the city under martial law. The French 
Consul objected, and Jackson marched 
him outside of the city and told him not 
to return. A member of the Louisiana 
Legislature objected, and he put him un- 
der arrest. A United States judge issued 
a writof habeas corpus, to take the law- 
maker out of custody; Jackson tore up 
the writ and arrested the judge. No 
power ever controlled Jackson for a mo- 
ment, save his own'will, based on the 
right as he saw it. 

He was never stopped but once, and 
that was by Jesse Benton, who shot him 
in a street fight in Nashville; a fight in 
which Tom Benton took a flaming hand. 
Juckson got three Benton bullets in his 
shoulder all at once. His arm was in 
a sling through the Creek war, Jackson 
and Tom Benton were friends afterwards 
of the closest sort. 

His greatest battle was with the Bank 
of the United States, one of the strongest 
money powers of that day, with riches 
that rose into millions,—in a day, too, 
when millions were not so common as 
comets even. Senator Vance once said 
that all he knew of national banks was 
that it took two names better than his 
own to get any money out of them. Jack- 
son’s financial knowledge was about like 
that of Senator Vance. Yet alone and 
single-handed he attacked the great Bunk 
of the United States. His friends fal- 
tered and his organ deserted him. He 
brought on Francis P. Blair and started 
the Globe, whose old building still stands 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. And Jackson 
overthrew the bank,—utterly annihilated 
it. He rode in from Tennessee with 
hardly enough of financial knowledge to 
get change for a five-dollar bill; and 
yet he killed the United States Bank 
with no more of painful ado or doubt 
than if he had been called on to pick up 
aclub and kill a garter snake. 

When he was President he unhesi- 
tatingly turned out of office every friend 
of Clay or John Quincy Adams, and put 
one of his own in his shoes. But it was 
not Jackson who originated that famous 
and very proper aphorism of politics, 
“To the victor belong the spvils of the 
enemy.”’ That was Governor Marcy, of 
New York. It was in a speech in the 
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Senate on the motion to.confirm Martin 
Van Buren to the place now celebrated 
with Bayard. Said Marey,— 

‘“‘The politicians of New York boldly 
preach what they practice. When they 
are contending for victory they avow 
their intention to enjoy its fruits. If 
they are defeated they expect to retire 
from office. If they are successful they 
claim the advantages of success. They 


see no wrong in the rule that to the vic-° 


tor belong the spoils of the enemy.” 

Marcy was very sound in all this, so 
Jackson thought, and he endorsed the 
statement. 

‘When John C. Calhoun found he could 
not be President he resolved to be a 
traitor. He invented nullification. His 
invention would have had a great run, 
too, were it not fof Jackson. He resolved 
to hang Calhoun following the first overt 
act, and he lay in wait for him like a cat- 

Jackson arranged to put 100,000 armed 


soldiers into South Carolina within sixty | 


days. He worked with the accuracy of 
a machine and the energy of a storm. 
Calhoun was simply frozen with fear 


when he finally realized the tremendous 


blow the resistless, inveterate Jackson 
stood ready todeal. He awoke one morn- 


ing to find his State surrounded and the | 


hangman’s grip all but on his personal 
arm. 


‘¢ With nullification,’ said Jackson, | 


‘the Union is like a bag of meal open at 
both ends. Pick it up in any fashion and 
it all runs out. 
save the country.” 


4 
Calhoun discovered that one detail of | 


this bag-tying was to hang him, and the 
color left his face. Calhoun traveled 
night and day to get back to South Caro- 
lina and still the storm he had conjured 
so long to raise. 
save his own neck from the halter; and 
it may be added that he succeeded by the 
breadth of a hair. 


‘‘Tt was the tariff this time,’ said | 
Jackson, discussing nullification; ‘next | 
time it will be the negro.” And in 1860 | 


it was the negro. 


Harvard College conferred on Jackson | 


the degree of LL.D. He was rather a 
breaker than a doctor of Jaws, and John 
Quincy Adams, writing of Huarvard’s 
action then, said,— 
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He was hurrying to | 
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‘¢ Time serving and sycophancy are the 
qualities of all learned and scientific in- 
stitutions.’’ ; 

Jackson mourned for his dead lost 
wife like a lover to the day of his death. 
He wore her miniature about his neck, 
and after he wus converted to the Church 
he told Dr. Edgar, his preacher, ‘It will 
be no heaven to me if I do not meet my 
wife there.’’ 

He was in most things contradictory. 
Nowhere could you find a sterner nature 
or a tenderer heart. The man who coldly 
shot down young Dickinson without a 
quiver of the eyelid or a tremor of the 
hand dressed himself at two in the morn- 
ing to go out in the sleet and rain and 
| bring in a bleating lamb. He died June 
8, 1845, at the age of seventy-eight. Just 
before he died Preacher Edgar asked him 
what he would have done with Calhoun 
and the Nullifiers if they had gone on. 
The old fighter’s eye flamed in an instant 
and his nostrils expanded like a racer’s,— 

‘‘Hangéd them, sir, as high as Haman. 
They should have been a terror to traitors 
| for all time.” 

Sam Houston a long time ago told a 
story which shows how carefully Jackson 
studied every detail which led to success, 
whether the enterprise was the killing of 
a man or the culture of a flower. Hous- 
ton was on the eve of a duel with General 
White. 

'“ When you face your man, Houston,” 
| said Jackson, instructively, ‘‘ put a bullet 
between your back teeth and bite into it 
hard. It will stiffen your nerve, and you 
will hold a pistol as steadily us if it were 
screwed in a vise.’ 


A Wreck on the Coast. 
(From the St. Nicholas.) 


THE MANNER IN WHICH THE LIFE- 
SAVERS SUCCOR THOSE IN DISTRESS. 


On the discovery of a wreck by night, 
the patrolman burns a red signal light 
(with which he is always supplied) to 
notify those on the wreck that they have 
been seen, and that assistance will be 
| rendered. 
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Protection for the Nation’s De- 

fenders. 

Way should not the soldiers and sail- 
ors of all ranks in the service of the 
United States enjoy the benefits of Life 
Insurance more generally than they 
now do? The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America sees no good rea- 
son why. It sees, on the contrary, that 
there are just as many good reasons why 


these defenders of the nation should be 


protected by insurance as any other body 
or class of the American people. Their 
lives are just as precious to their kinsfolk 
as are the lives of civilians to theirs. And 
it is very certain that no section of our 
citizens is more fully imbued with and 
possessed of the very fundamental prin- 
ciple and vital force of Life Insurance— 
love of one’s kind—than the gallant men 
who wear the military and naval uni- 
forms of the United States. It may be 


that their profession of arms bas nothing 
in common with fhe pursuit of peace. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that cannot be 
gainsaid that ‘‘the bravest are ever the 
gentlest,’’—that, as Byron puts it,— 


The truly brave, 
When they behold the brave oppressed with 
odds, 
Are touched with a desire to shield and save. 


Their life is a life of self-sacrifice. Their 
thought is for others. They are unself- 
ish to the last degree. Asa rule, their 
greatest fault is their reckless generosity. 
They are ready to live for others; they 
are ready to die for others. They are 
good sons, devoted husbands, affectionate 
fathers. Indeed, the more they are con- 
sidered and examined as a class, the more 
they stand out as possessing in an excep- 
tional degree those qualities of head and 
heart that bloom, blossom, and fructify 
in the noble spirit and practice of Life 
Insurance. 

In view of all this, the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America desires to 
enroll not only the officers of the United 
States Army and Navy, but the enlisted 
men of both the sea and land forces of 
the nation among its policy-holders. 

A word as to the Prudential itself. It 
was organized and began business twenty 
years ago, being the pioneer operator of 
Industrial or Family Insurance in Amer- 
ica. It made such a wonderful success 
of this that about a dozen other compa- 
nies have since entered the field, transact- 
ing the same kind of business. The only 
material difference between Industrial 


and Ordinary Insurance is that the for- 
mer is arranged so that the premiums are 
paid weekly, whereas Ordinary premiums 
are required to be paid quarterly, half- 
yearly,or yearlyin advance. Every year 
the Prudential’s history has been a year 
of advance upon its own record. Its 
progress and prosperity have been and 
are such that even insurance experts never 
cease wondering thereat. Last year it 
wrote $150,000,000 of new business, It 
has now 2,400,000 policies in force. It has 
paid out in claims a total of $21,600,000. 
It has investments and resources aggre- 


‘gating nearly $16,000,000. For every 


$1000 of liability it has safely invested 
$1265. It is one of the seven greatest 
Life Insurance companies in the world. ° 
It operates in all the more populous States 
of the Union. It has in its service ten 
thousand persons,—nearly as many as the 
United States has in its navy. 
The Prudential has Two Branches,— 
INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 

In the Industrial Branch it issues pol- 
icies on healthy lives, up to the age of 
seventy, in sums of from $15 to $1000. 

In the Ordinary Branch—which was 
established ten years ago, and has grown 
until now it stands seventh in the list of 
the thirty-two American companies 
doing Ordinary business only—it issues 
policies in sums ranging from $1000 to 
$50,000. 

The policies of the Prudential, both 
Industrial and Ordinary, are in all re- 
spects equal to the best offered in the en- 
tire insurance market. In some respects 
they are better, broader, and more liberal 
than any contract issued by any other 
company. 

The Prudential has never closed a year 
with an unpaid claim on its books in con- 
nection with which the proofs of death 
were complete. 

The Prudential was the first company 
to institute the practice of paying claims 
immediately on receipt of satisfactory 
proofs of death, and it is able to say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that it has never 
refused to pay a just claim, but has paid 
hundreds of claims that it could legally 
have refused had it chosen to fall back 
upon technicalities and the letter of the 
law. 

For further information regarding 
plans, policies, and rates, send to ; 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey. 
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He then hastens to the station, and the 
whole crew turns out; the boat is run 
out on its carriage, all apparatus is col- 
lected, and they proceed to the part of 
the beach nearest the wreck. If practi- 
cable, the life-boat is launched, each man 
wearing a life-belt. They pull off to the 
wreck, and under the keeper’s orders, 
which are promptly obeyed, the passen- 
gers are taken off to the beach, and the 
boat returns until all have been rescued. 

If the boat cannot be used on account 
of the surf and the weather, they proceed 
to rig the breeches-buoy line between the 
wreck and the shore. 

Coming abreast of the wreck, prepara- 
tions are made to get a line to the vessel. 
Each man has his part of the work to do; 
the keeper, assisted by man No, 1, has 
been loading the gun; he puts in it a 
projectile to which is fastened a strong 
braided line, six hundred yards long, and 
so coiled in a box that it may follow the 
shot without getting entangled. If their 
aim is well taken the shot will pass over 
the wreck and the shot-line will fall across 
some part of the vessel. 

The crew of the wreck haul in this line, 
to which the life-savers have attached a 
pulley with a heavier rope through it, 
both ends of this rope are kept on shore. 

Fastened to this pulley, or tail-block, 
is a tally-buard with directions in French 
and English, instructing the wrecked 
men how and where to make it fast. 

When it is fast on board the vessel, the 
life-savers fasten a hawser to one side of 
the whip-line and haul on the other, and 
the hawser is pulled out to the wreck ; 
this hawser also bears a tally-board, di- 
recting that it be made fast two feet 
above the whip-line. 

Now there is one endless small rope 
and a large one three and a half inches 
in circumference, connecting the wreck 
with the shore. 

To this large rope is fastened the 
breeches-buoy (whose form is well known) 
by a snatch-block. This block can be 
opened at one side and closed securely 
after it has been slipped over the hawser. 

Meantime, the surfmen have buried the 
sand-anchor deep in the sand, and tackles 
are hooked to this anchor and the haw- 
ser, which has been made taut. Then a 
crotch is set under it upon the beach, 
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which raises it over eight feet. from the 
ground. The breeches-buoy now hangs 
from the hawser by the snatch-block ; to 
the slings by which the buoy is attached 
to the block, one side of the whip-line has 
been made fast, and the buoy is hauled 
off to the wreck; a man gets in, putting 
a leg into each opening, and is hauled to 
shore through surf that often covers him ; 
he is taken out, and the breeches-buoy 
travels to and fro over this aerial railway 
till all are rescued. 

Then the appartus is recovered as far 
as possible, the beach-cart is drawn back 
to the station, the boat and gear are put 
in order, and the rescued ones are at- 
tened to. 


Lines to a Ship. 


(From the New York Sun.) 


HeERxz’s to the ship the President sails, 
With never a fear of blizzardy gales. 
He beards the ducks in their dens, does he, 
With the ship at rest on a tideless sea ; 
She waits for him while he shoots and 
shoots, 
Then home again, like a bird she scoots ; 
Oh, the trim taut Maple, 
An article staple, 
The light-house tender, 
The White House tender, 
The ship that the President sails ! 


Model Cavalry Horse. 
(From the Philadelphia Times.) 


SOME OF THE REQUIREMENTS FOR AD- 
MISSION TO UNCLE SAM’S SERVICE. 


THE model cavalry horse is, in color, 
either bay, sorrel, black, or gray, sound, 
well-bred, and of superior class, gentle 
under the saddle, free from vicious habits, 
with free and prompt action at the walk, 
trot, and gallop; without blemish or de- 
fect; of a kind disposition and with easy 


mouth and gait. He must be a “geld- 
ing’’ (mares not taken under any cir- 
cumstances), of uniform and hardy color, 
in good condition, from fifteen and one- 
fourth to sixteen hands high ; weight not 
less than nine hundred and fifty nor more 
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than eleven hundred and fifty pounds; 
forehead broad, eyes large and promi- 
nent; from four to eight years old; head 
and ears small, vision perfect in every 
respect ; shoulders long and sloping well 
back; chest full, broad, and deep; fore- 
legs straight and standing well under; 
“barrel” large and increasing from 
girth towards flank; withers elevated ; 
back short and straight; loins and 
haunches broad and muscular; hocks 
well bent and under the horse; pasterns 
slanting, and feet small and sound. A 
horse under five years old will not be 
purchased unless he is an especially fine 
animal, well developed. Each horse is 
subject to a rigid examination, and any 
animal that does not meet the require- 
ments in every respect will not be pur- 
chased. So it can be seen that a horse 
which meets the cavalryman’s fastidious 
taste must, indeed, be a model of equine 
excellence. Much stress is placed upon 
the intelligence manifested by the can- 
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didate, both in expression and action, 
and there are certain peculiarities in 
the “face” and eyes of a horse which, 
to the expert, denote the fool, the stub- 
born brute, and the devilish animal. 
Another singular phase of the system is, 
that while the cavalry horse must be of 
perfect shape and faultless conformation, 
he is purchased at from $125 to $250, 
comparatively small sums for even desir- 
able ‘‘roadsters.’? This, however, is ex- 
plained in a measure by the fact that the 
cavalry horse is useless for breeding pur- 
poses and, as a rule, not fast enough as a 
trotter to make a race-horse. 

In the United States cavalry service 
there are ten regiments of twelve troops 
each, with sixty men to the troop, not 
counting officers, and there are over 
seven thousand horses in the service. 

The average working life of the cavalry 
horse is about fifteen years, and about ten 
per cent. of those in the service die or 
are discarded every year. 
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: FEFSEECT TE seeeeetere 


E istics Comes | 


With a better under- 
standing of the tran- 
sient nature of the 
many physical ills 
which vanish before 
proper efforts—gen- 
tle efforts — pleasant 
efforts--rightly direct- 
ed. There is comfort 
in the knowledge that 
so many forms of 
sickness are not due 
to any actual disease, 
but simply to a con- 
stipated condition of 
the system, which the 
pleasant family laxa- 
tive, Syrup of Figs, 
promp tly removes 
That is why it is the only remedy acs mil- 
lions of families, and is everywhere esteemed 
so highly by all who value good health. Its 


beneficial effects are due to the fact that it 
is the one remedy which promotes internal 
cleanliness without debilitating the organs 
on which itacts. It is, therefore, all impor 
tant,in order to get its 
beneficial effects, to 
note when you pur- 
chase that you have 
the genuine article, 
which is manufac- 
tured by the Califor. 
nia Fig Syrup Co 
only, and sold by all 
reputable druggists 
If in the enjoyment 
of good health and 
the system is regular, 
laxatives or other 
remedies are then not 
needed. If afflicted 
with any actual dis 
ease,one may be com 
mended to the most 
skilful physicians; but if in need of a laxative, 
one should have the best, and with the well- 
informed. Syrup of Figs stands highest. 


Manufactured by CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


EFFTESECEC TCE STEER TE EE 


FOR CHILDREN WHILE GUTTING THEIR TEETH. 
AN OLD 


AND 


WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 
SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA, Sold by Druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


Laville’s 
Remedies 


YO Wie) 
Coxe 


In the acute or inflammatory 
form, by using LAVILLE’S 
LIQUOR relief is soon ob- 


tained and all the accom- 
panying suffering will disap- 
pear. And by persistent use 
of LAVILLE’S PILLS the 
recurring attacks of this mal- 
ady can be prevented. 


Sent free, a book giving full information. Address 


eee E. FOUGERA & CO., 
Druggists. 26-80 N. William St., New York. 
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Drink Vichy. 


“When twinge of gout shall trouble thee, 
Or torpid liver slowly act, 


: ) When appetite doth from thee flee, 


And with dyspeptic pains you're racked, 
From Paris turn thy face away ; 
On Allier’s bank forget thy doctors é 
18 if Flere soon shall health come back to stay, 


And life regained in Vichy’s waters.” 


A bottle of genuine imported 
Vichy looks like this, 


Many years ago a French writer penned these lines, but the old town 
of Vichy is as famous and more frequented to-day. Not over one million 
of the sixty millions of people here can afford the time and expense of a 
European journey to take this cure, and even for those who go (aside 
from the possible pleasure of the voyage) the trip is an unnecessary one, 
for right here at home at a slight cost they may drink Vichy every day of 
their lives, and that’s the way to use the waters. 


If you're ill, drink Vichy and get well. 
If you’re well, drink Vichy and get better. 


The alkalinity of the water, and its richness in carbonic acid gas, have 
a stimulating effect upon the appetite and digestion, which makes: Vichy 
(Celestin) a most delightful table-water. It possesses the rare quality of 
being a tonic without reactionary effects. Try a glass a few times in the 
morning before breakfast and note the result. Taken regularly at meal 
times, it seems to refresh and clear both body and mind, acting at the 
same time as a preventive against disease. Last year the French Govern- 
ment exported over six million quarts. 


To protect the consumer, 
the French Republic places 
this seal upon every bottle - 
of genuine Vichy exported 
to the United States. 


EISNER & MENDELSON COMPANY, 


Sole Agents for U.S., 
152 & 154 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ORDNANCE 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOTCHKISS, = DRIGGS-SCHROEDER, 
FLETCHER, DASHIELL 


Rapid-Firing Guns 


FOR NAVAL, COAST, FIELD, AND MOUNTAIN 
SERVICE. 


ALSO OF 


Hotchkiss Revolving Cannon, 
Accles Machine Guns, 
Howell Automobile Torpedoes. 
ADVICE AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR EQUIPMENT 


‘OF NAVAL VESSELS, LAND FORCES, AND 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


Gun Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Projectile Factory, Lynn, Mass. 


OFFICE, 702 177! STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Four S Seinbs *Ba.%,*}00, 


Rive A MONARCH =~ 
“et AND KEEP IN FRONT. 
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and Contests, from time immemorial, stimulants 
have been prohibited, because of the Depression 
ot Reaction which follows their use. Until 
recently no stimulant free from bad after-effects 
was supposed to exist. The proposition was 
regarded as a contradiction in terms. Now, 
however, the only conteded exception to the rule, 


VINO-KOLAFRA 


is used with brilliant results by the athletes of 
Yale, Cornell, the University of Pennsylvapia, 
by cyclists, pedestrians, and by all lovers of out- 
door sports and exercises. It is an absolutety 
safe and unique non-toxic cerebral and muscular 
tonic-stimulant — promoting and sustaining the 
circulation, steadying the nerves, and conferring 
Elasticity, Endurance, and 


STRENGTH WITHOUT REACTION 


Giving strength to the a it gives greater 
proportionate strength to the Weak, to the Old, 
and is adapted to the use of Invali 


KOLAFRA BLOCKS 


—Condensed Kolafra for the 

; pocket. For tourists, wheel- 

10 cents per package. men, sportsmen, etc., during 
trips, and where the liquid preparations cannot 

obtained or carried. Allay hunger and thirst, pre- 

vent fatigue, deepen the breathing, control heart 

action, assist locomotion. ot to be confounded 

with chewing-gums and similar trash, 


Brunswick Pharmacal Company. 


Selling JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 
Agents $92 William St., New York. 
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Impossible t Build Better 


With every facility that ample capital can provide, a modern factory in 
which all work is handled at a minimum of cost, the employment of the highest 
mechanical skill, the use of finest materials and a disposition to excel, we produce 


$85 JIM BieScle 


We use the highest grade of cold drawn steel tubing, jointed with the best steel f made, 
dieeedtetommatnee ee . Our frames do not - Our 
bearings are of the finest tool steel, ground accurately. entire construction is of the m 
approved and thoroughly up-to-date character in every detail and particular UF UF Ut we Ut 


NO BICYCLE BUILT IS WORTH MORE 


We give the public the advantage of our superior facilities and sell at a fair price and at 
price to Thus our popularity grows WF Ut WF UU Ut Ut Ut Ut tt Ut Ut 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


EASTERN WHOLESALE BRANCH, 339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Catalogue mailed free. We want Agents everywhere. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E.F., 1044, and stubs 1008, 1043, and others. 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 


vraag. |ABWICA 58c8" 


Delicious—Cleansing-Harmless 
! 


‘ OTHERS IMITATE!I—NONE EQUAL 
25c. All druggists or by mail. C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced eavion and peices, 
Gushanges. Immense stock for selection. Ship for trial, 
Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. fr 


— 1 Blair's Pills 
Tea and Coffee Pots that pour by the lid with- inet Haatiah Seiaterder ae 
it Lifti: tipping. Simple beyond belief. =p 
Practical and artistic’ Send for pamphlet. GOUT and RHEUMATISM. 4% 
THE ASBURY-PAINE MPG. CO., Phila., Pa SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE, Lam 
This is a thing—Ed, gists, or 224 William St., New York. 


ana) AY 
=) “Just hear dem bells a ringing, » 
q { dey’s ringing everywhere.” 
IL HATS aut THEIROW-B) The Chimes of Normandy could not 
Y 


\ ry eae. excel in sweetness and purity of tone 
_———— » THB 


ame. 
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Book! BICYCLE BELLS 
GALE agUOUULW Toei over in ie different: styles 
— rel” ani prices. All dealers sell them. 


qhe New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Conn., vs Ss. AS 
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SPEND THE SUMMER AT 


Deer Park 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies. 
3000 Feet above Tide-Water... 
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SEASON OPENS JUNE 22, 1896 
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HIS famous mountain hotel, situated at the summit of the 
Alleghanies, and directly upon the main line of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, has the advantage of its splendid vesti- 
buled express train service both East and West, and is therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the countrys All Baltimore 
and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park during the season. There are 
ie iM mS also a number of furnished cottages with facilities for house- 
H Ke 3) Le as keeping. 
The houses and grounds are supplied with absolutely pure 
armless N water, piped from the celebrated ‘‘ Boiling Spring,’’ and are 
lighted by electricity. Turkish and Russian baths and large 
- swimming pools are provided for ladies and gentlemen, and suita- 
RS, Y ! ble grounds for lawn tennis; there are bowling alleys and billiard 
Don’t S rooms ; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, 
tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire ; in short, all the necessary 
adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of patrons, 
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D. C.. JONES, 
B, and O. Central Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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Bicycles are 


HONEST 
BICYCLES 


7 


Construction | Unexcelled .... 
Finish 


Material 


-*. SEND FOR CATALOGUE .°. 


Queen City Cycle Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








